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LITERATURE. 


Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the 
Divina Oommedia. By the Rev. Edward 
Moore, D.D. (Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press.) 


Tus volume owes its existence, as Dr. Moore 
tells us in his Prolegomena, to a suggestion of 
the eminent German Dante scholar, Karl 
Witte, ‘‘il maestro di color che sanno”’ in 
matters Dantesque; and it is dedicated to his 
memory. Dr. Moore’s work is, in fact, a 
continuation, on broader lines and on a 
sounder principle, of the work on the text of 
the Divina Commedia undertaken by Witte 
some sixty years ago, which resulted in the 
publication, at Berlin in 1862, of his critical 
(quarto) edition of Dante’s poem. This 
edition, in spite of its undoubted shortcomings, 
is still justly regarded as the ‘standard 
edition,” and no serious attempt has as yet 
been made to supersede it. It is impossible, 
however, upon Witte’s own showing, to accept 
his text as final, since it is avowedly based 
upon four MSS. only, and contains ‘not a 
word, not a syllable” but has the support of 
one or other of these MSS. By his rigid 
adherence to this rule Witte precluded him- 
self absolutely from the exercise of his critical 
judgment outside this very limited range ; 
and, as a consequence, in at least fifteen in- 
stances he has been compelled to adopt a 
reading of which he actually disapproves. 
As regards these particular instances, however, 
if may be observed that he allowed himself to 
depart from his rule in the smaller (octavo) 
edition of the text which appeared in the 
same year, 

Now if four MSS. only are to be selected 
as the basis of a text, it would seem obvious 
that the process of selection ought to be con- 
ducted with the greatest possible care, and 
that the examination of each of the MSS. 
passed under review should be of a more or 
less comprehensive and searching description. 
The importance of this latter point Witte un- 
fortunately failed to recognise, and he com- 
mitted the fundamental error of restricting 
himself, in each of the 407 MSS. he 
examined, to the collation of the third canto 
of the “Inferno” only, by which method he 
not only excluded from review all those MSS. 
which happen to be defective in that particu- 
lar portion of the poem—comprising, as he 
himself admits, no less than one-tenth of the 
Whole number known—but he also was thus 
prevented from noticing an all-important fact 
which has been clearly established by Dr. 
Moore, and of which he gives several marked 
instances in his book, viz., that a MS. may 
offer an excellent text of one or more portions 
of the poem and yet be practically worthless 
48 regards the remaining portions. It is by 


no means clear, therefore, that Witte, by his 
method of partial collation, succeeded in 
selecting the best four MSS. available ; while 
it is tolerably certain, on the other hand, 
that the four he did select are not entitled 
to be constituted supreme authorities whose 
judgment is to be accepted without appeal. 
Evidently, then, Witte’s text, so far as 
regards its MS. foundation, cannot be con- 
sidered unimpeachable. It might be shown 
that it is also not unassailable on critical 
grounds. It will suffice for the present 
purposes to mention two cases, among several 
that occur to us, in which Witte’s critical 
judgment seems to have been at fault in his 
choice of a reading, viz. Par. xxvi. 104 
(** Dante” for ‘‘ Da te’’), and Purg. vii. 103 
(‘* Nasuto”’ for ‘‘ Nasetto ’”’), in both of which 
instances the alternative and almost certainly 
correct reading was offered him by one or 
more of his selected MSS. 

Witte’s edition being thus in several 
respects capable of improvement we had 
hoped that the production of a revised text 
of the poem would have been one of the 
results of Dr. Moore’s labours. This hope, 
however, it seems, is not likely to be realized ; 
for Dr. Moore informs us that he would have 
been led to propose the construction of a new 
text ‘‘but for the existence of Dr. Witte’s 
edition,” and he has contented himself, 
therefore, with printing in an appendix a list 
of about fifty passages in which he thinks 
Witte’s text might be ameliorated. We 
cannot but regret this decision ; and we venture 
to hope that Dr. Moore may yet be induced 
to undertake a task for which he has proved 
himself eminently qualified. In no other 
way, as it appears to us, can the results of 
the prolonged and laborious researches, of 
which this bulky volume is the outcome, be 
so conveniently placed within the reach of 
Dante students. 

It is disappointing to find that Dr. Moore, 
like Witte before him, has been obliged after 
all his labours to abandon the hope of group- 
ing the MSS. of the Divina Comedia in 
‘* families,” and of thus constructing as it 
were a genealogical tree, by means of which 
the relative value of the various MSS. and 
their relationship with one another might be 
ascertained at a glance. The difficulties in 
the way of accomplishing this object certainly 
would seem to be almost insuperable. To 
begin with, not only is there apparently no 
scrap of Dante’s handwriting—“la lettera 
magra, e lunga, e molto corretta,’”’ as Leonardo 
Aretino describes it—in existence; but, further, 
no MS. with even the most shadowy claims to 
be considered really authentic has as yet been 
discovered, while even the earliest of those 
we possess (there are some five mentioned by 
Witte as belonging to the fourth or fifth 
decade of the fourteenth century, #.¢. to a 
period between twenty and thirty years after 
Dante’s death) notoriously abound in 
erroneous readings, thus showing that the 
corruption of the text, and with it the 
multiplication of variants, began at a very 
early date. Nor is this all; for, apart 
from the fact that the 500 or 600 known 
MSS. are scattered broadcast among the 
public and private libraries of the world—we 
have ourselves seen one in the Grey collection 





at Cape Town—whereby anything like a 
collation of the whole number is rendered 


practically impossible, there is the additional 
difficulty, pointed out by Dr. Moore, that in 
a considerable number of MSS. the text 
appears to have been derived, not from some 
one single exemplar, but from two or even 
several different ones, the copyist adopting 
the version now of one, now of another, 
according as caprice or the ‘‘ cacotéthes corri- 
gendi’”? prompted him. Any attempt to 
determine the relationship of, and classify, 
MSS. of this hybrid description may well be 
abandoned in despair. In spite, however, of 
all these difficulties, Witte succeeded in dis- 
tinguishing one well-defined group, called by 
him the ‘‘Sienese family”; and Dr. Moore, 
after the independent examination of between 
200 and 300 MSS., has been able to establish 
the existence of a second, to which he has 
given the name of the ‘Vatican family.” 
Insignificant as these results may appear in 
proportion to the labour expended in attaining 
them, they are at any rate encouraging as 
showing that the first steps have been taken 
towards the solution of this very difficult 
problem. 

In his examination of MSS., Dr. Moore has, 
as we hinted above, employed a method at 
once more scientific and more thorough than 
that of Witte. Instead of confining himself 
to the collation of one particular portion only 
of the poem, he has collated about 180 care- 
fully selected test-passages taken from each 
of the three Cantiche; and he has thus suc- 
ceeded in obtaining valuable results as regards 
both the establishment of the text and the 
characteristics, good or bad, of the MSS. 
themselves. Unlike Witte, Dr. Moore has 
not felt bound to accept the verdict of any 
selection of MSS. for or against a particular 
reading, but has allowed himself to decide the 
question independently upon critical grounds, 
even though, as is not seldom the case, he 
may have found the majority of MSS. against 
him. Accordingly, to mention a case in point, 
instead of “Sitio” (Purg. xxii. 6), Dr. 
Moore, rightly in our opinion, would read 
“ Sitiunt,” in spite of the practical unanimity 
of MSS. in favour of the former. So, again, 
in the well-known passage relating to Bertran 
de Born and the young king in canto xxviii. 
of the Inferno, he would on critical grounds, 
and with perfect justice as it seems to us, 
reject the common reading ‘‘ Giovanni,” not- 
withstanding that it is supported by an over- 
whelming majority of MSS., as well as by 
every one of the old commentators, for it is 
well-nigh impossible to believe that Dante 
could have been ignorant of the facts in 
this particular instance. We find ourselves, 
also, for the most part, in agreement with 
Dr. Moore regarding his other proposed 
alterations in Witte’s text; but we are sur- 
prised to observe that he acquiesces without 
remark in the reading ‘‘ Nasuto” (Purg. vii. 
103), since Witte himself afterwards, in his 
translation, rejected it in favour of the well- 
supported variant ‘‘Nasetto” (‘Stumpf 
Benas’te””), on the ground that the monu- 
ment of Philip III. at Narbonne (which is 
figured in Montfaucon’s Monuments de la 
Monarchie frangaise) represents him with an 
unmistakably short nose. 

Not the least valuable part of Dr. Moore’s 
work is the careful description of the MSS. 
examined by him, and the lists of passages 





(repeated in a convenient tabular form) in 
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which he has noted peculiar readings. These | 
cannot fail to be of great use to future 
labourers in the same field, especially as a 
list has been added of ‘‘lines omitted, trans- 
posed, or repeated in error,” whereby the task 
of comparing and classifying MSS. will hence- 
forth be considerably facilitated, since it is 
precisely through the slavish repetition by 
careless or ignorant copyists of errors of this 
class that relationships between MSS. are 
likely to be traced. That the majority of the 
MSS. of the Divina Commedia offer a more or 
less corrupt text is not altogether to be 
wondered at, fur the transcribers appear for 
the most part to have been mere ignorant 
persons writing for gain—‘ persone materiali” 
as Borghini calls them. Witte mentions one 
case where a man made one hundred copies in 
order to provide dowries for his daughters, 
and another where the copyist was a German 
cook !—we may hope that this ‘‘ kocus theo- 
tonicus,” as he calls himself, at any rate was 
able to appreciate Dante’s allusion to his own 
craft (Inf. xxi. 55), though it is probable that 
he would not equally relish the description 
of his countrymen as “ guzzling Germans” 
(Inf. xvii. 21). 

Dr. Moore has done good service in draw- 
ing attention once more to a common practice 
of the copyists of the early commentaries, 
which has been a fertile source of error. It 
seems that in many MSS. the text accompany- 
ing a commentary is far from being the same 
as that adopted by the commentator himself, so 
that the text and the commentary are not 
seldom found to be in direct contradiction to 
one another. Vellutello long ago—on the 
occasion of the publication of the Aldine text 
with the commentary of Landino—denounced 
this unintelligent practice as an ‘incon- 
veniente grandissimo”’ ; but his protest was 
unavailing—indeed, by the irony of fate, ata 
later period his own commentary, protest in- 
cluded, was several times reprinted along 
with a text which he had previously con- 
demned as ‘‘incorrettissimo’’—and in con- 
sequence, as Dr. Moore points out, there are 
numerous instances in modern editions of the 
Divina Commedia where, on the strength of 
the accompanying text, the old commentators 
are quoted as having adopted this or that 
reading, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
evident from the commentary itself that they 
have done no such thing. 

In an interesting paper, inserted as an 
appendix at the end of the volume, Dr. Moore 
briefly deals with the question of Dante’s in- 
debtedness to Greek and Latin authors, with 
especial reference to its bearing on the solution 
of textual problems. To the instances there 
given of passages where Dante has so closely 
followed his author as to make it possible to 
decide with tolerable certainty between two 
or more disputed readings, we may add 
another, viz., Inf. v. 59, in which case the 
rejection of the suspicious reading, ‘‘ sugger 
dette,” is practically justified by a reference 
to Orosius (i. 4, ii. 3), who is evidently 
Dante’s authority on this occasion. There is 
no doubt that evidence of this nature, if 
judiciously made use of, might be turned to 
good account both for the settlement of the 
text and for the interpretation of it. We are 
glad, therefore, to learn that Dr. Moore hopes 
to pursue this subject further. 


necessarily somewhat inconclusive, essay (by 
Mr. Tozer) on the metre of the Divina Com- 
media. That arguments based upon metrical 
considerations are ever likely to have much 
weight in the discussion of the textual difficul- 
ties of the poem, as is here maintained, with 
the approval of Dr. Moore, we are not alto- 
gether prepared to admit. The rhythm of 
Dante’s verse is, on Mr. Tozer’s own showing, 
much too irregular to allow of our attempting, 
save in a few very exceptional cases, to decide 
with any precision what is or is not to be 
tolerated in the matter of scansion; and Dr. 
Moore has himself pointed out, in his remarks 
on Jnf. xxviii. 135, how little importance can 
be attached to arguments of this description. 

It would be difficult within the limits of 
this notice to do full justice, not only to the 
learning and rare critical judgment exhibited 
by Dr. Moore throughout his book, but also to 
the accuracy and thoroughness of the work 
itself.* The volume is unquestionably one of 
the most important contributions to Dante 
literature that has yet appeared in this 
country ; and we believe we are correct in 
stating that it is also the first serious attempt 
that has been made, either in England or else- 
where, to deal scientifically and methodically 
with the complicated problems presented by 
the unsettled text of the Divina Commedia. 

In conclusion, we may say that the book is 
in every respect worthy of the Cambridge 
University Press, from which it is issued ; and 
we may be allowed to express our satisfaction 
at the wise liberality of the Syndics in under- 
taking to publish, at their own charges, the 
valuable results of Dr. Moore’s researches—a 
form of ‘‘ endowment of research’? which is 
peculiarly appropriate in the case of such 
works as the present one. 


Pacer Toynner. 








TWO IRISH HISTORICAL NOVELS, 


The Tuo Chiefs of Dunboy: an Irish Romance 
of the Last Century. By J. A. Froude. 
(Longmans. ) 


Red Hugh's Captivity: a Picture of Ireland 
Social and Political in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. By Standish O’Grady. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Tue purpose of each of these widely-different 
books is clearly set forth in its sub-title. Mr. 
O’Grady tries to bring before us the Ireland 
of Elizabeth’s day, taking as his theme the 
kidnapping by Perrot’s agent, Bermingham, 
of Red Hugh, the boy O’Donnell, and his 
ultimate escape. Mr. Froude repaints—in 
what I venture to call a new edition, with 
more attractive title, of his Haglish in Ireland 
—his picture of Irish life early in the last half 
of the eighteenth century—the wholesale 
smuggling by gentle as well as by simple, the 
abortive attempts to ‘‘ plant’? Munster as it 
was intended the vast forfeitures in Ulster 
should have been ‘‘ planted,” the devil-may- 
care recklessness in Dublin as well as out of 
it, and the way in which the ‘‘ Castle” always 
thwarted England’s efforts at serious govern- 
ment. 


* We have noticed one statement (on p 301) 
which requires correction: the name of Beatrice 
occurs not once only but twice in the Inferno, viz , 





The volume concludes with a careful, but 


ii. 70 and 103. This, however, does not affect Dr. 


Moore’s argument, 











One of Mr. Froude’s critics has called 
the book dull; he must have a strange idea 
of dullness. Since Lever died we have not, 
that I can remember, had so good an Irish 
story; and there is much in common between 
Lever and Mr. Froude. No one dreams of 
dullness in connexion with Charles O’ Malley; 
but no one who wishes to understand Ireland 
and the Irish would study them in Lever’s 
pages. That ingenious and painstaking son 
of a Lancashire builder gathered all the 
stories of all dates and crammed them into 
his novels. A bogus story could as safely be 
palmed off on him as a sham border ballad on 
Sir Walter Scott. A like collection you 
could have made a generation or two ago in 
almost any part of England, if you had got 
hold of the right people. In a lecture he 
gave in my late parish, my frieud, Mr. W. C. 
Borlase, strung together evidence complete 
and unanswerable of the rollicking fun and 
more than Irish lawlessness which went on 
here and there in West Cornwall some 150 
years ago. In the same county I could cap 
many of Mr. Froude’s smuggling stories. I 
could show him more than one manor-house 
with a seeming cupboard by the dining-room 
fireplace giving access to a chamber where 
not only the pick of a cargo might be secreted, 
but a man might lie in hiding till it was safe 
to send him away. Yet Ireland is stigmatised 
as at once barbarous and ridiculous; while no 
one thinks of applying these epithets to West 
Cornwall, because most of her squires were 
smugglers, and some of them otherwise high- 
handed defiers of the law. Mr. Froude’s 
weakness, like Lever’s, is his undiscriminating 
appetite for stories, and his thus applying to 
a whole people or to a whole party what, 
barring exaggerations, may perhaps have 
been true of individuals. Lever was told 
his stories by men who sometimes hoaxed 
him; Mr. Froude gets his from books. 
For the Ireland of the twelfth century he goes 
to Giraldus (English in Ireland, i, 16)—is 
neither offended nor amused at the insolence 
of this Norman-Welsh archdeacon (to whom 
not even court favour could venture to give 
the preferment he longed for) in lecturing the 
whole body of the Irish clergy since St. 
Patrick’s day for not duly exhorting their 
flocks. For the Ireland with which his 
romance is concerned, Mr. Froude goes to a 
mere raconteur, Sir Jonah Barrington, and to 
wholly one-sided witnesses like Puxley, the 
original of his Col. Goring. The documents 
on which he forms his Irish views are, in 
fact, as delusive as are the state papers on the 
faith of which he undertook to make 
Henry VIII. a model of self-denial, whose 
high-minded zeal for his country’s good kept 
getting him into matrimonial troubles. 

In a brief novel Mr. Froude has no scope for 
those mistakes of which Mr. O’Grady points 
out several in his History—mistakes serious 
enough to endanger a historian’s reputation. 
But Mr. Froude is not a historian. He 1s 
a master of style; passages in this book— 
notably the chase of the Doutelle by the 
Aeclus (he is there in his element)—are among 
the best things even he ever wrote. He has 
a set purpose: to rid the island, so long by it 
disgraced, of that Irish race which, he again 
asserts, ‘‘has always been noisy, useless, and 
ineffectual, has produced nothing, done nothing, 
which it is possible to admire. What they 
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are that ths"vave always been... .” He 
caw” be humorous. His account of Vavasour 
(why not call him Gen. Vallancey outright ?), 
and his hobby that the Round Towers were 
Bel Tines, is delicious. He can be everything 
except a practical guide to solving the Irish 
difficulty. He is never dull save when he makes 
Morty Oge (who is borrowed clean out of the 
English in Ireland, vol. i.), and Goring, and 
the Irish Speaker, the mcuthpieces of his old, 
old diatribes. Then, and then only, his cha- 
acters become puppets, and one feels that the 
showman’s voice is the same for them all. 

Mr. O’Grady’s task was a harder one. How 
can anybody bring up before another’s mind’s 
eye a people in the tribal state, who are yet 
far removed from being semi-savages? It was 
the state of Homer’s Greeks, but with a 
difference. Maoris, Zulus, offer few analogies. 
Since the Rajputs were put down the world 
has seen nothing of the kind. The fighting 
men wore body-coats of gilded leather (Mr. 
O’Grady thinks a great deal of the gilded 
leather) or of pleated linen. They had not 
altered, except for the wore, from the dress 
and appearance of the kerne—trim as Danish 
house-carles—carved seven centuries before 
on the Monasterboice crosses. Derrick, of 
whom Mr. O’Grady makes much use, was (as 
he says) a caricaturist; yet from Derrick one 
can form some idea of what they looked like. 
But of their ways and doings few Irishmen 
will accept Mr. O’Grady’s picturs as more 
than approximately real. He revels in quaint 
words—“ nay-the-less,” “‘ gruesome” (twice 
in one page); his ‘‘ vassal has much gold of 
the Dark Daughter in his syoran ; much love, 
his own, in his grand plebeian soul” (p. 168). 
Puinstaking as he is, lavish of ‘‘ local colour” 
on his canvas, he somehow fails to make the 
Irish chiefs lovable; one would fancy from 
him that of too many of them Sir Felim 
O’Toole was a fair type. But then, like Mr. 
Froude, Mr. O’Grady has his purpose—‘“‘ to 
justify the ways of fate,” and Queen Eliza- 
beth, to the modern reader. ‘It was fated 
that Ireland should pass from the wild rule of 
monocracies to the reign of universal law” 
(p. 3). Is Mr. O’Grady poking fun at us? 
Can he, diligent student of annals, be igno- 
rant that, “under the wild rule, &c,” 
Ulster, the only part which the English had 
not brought under “ universal law,” was, be- 
fore Elizabeth’s deputies took it in hand, rich 
in corn and cattle and thriving in that linen 
manufacture—which, ruined by the Queen’s 
desolating wars, Strafford long after set him- 
self to restore? To his predecessors in his 
own line Mr. O’Grady is somewhat unfair. 
Banim’s ‘‘ Boyne Water” belongs to a later 
time; but in Sir 8. Ferguson’s Hibernian 
Nights, supposed to have been told to while 
away this very Red Hugh’s captivity, there 
13 “‘an adventure of Shane O'Neil,’ besides 
other almost contemporary matter. What 
pleases me is his standing up for Sir John 
Perrot. Perrot did some cruel and treacherous 
things. What Elizabethan officer did not? 
But Hassencamp, presumably impartial ( Hist- 
tory of Ireland, p. 27), extols his “ admirable 
administration as viceroy,” notes that his 
Parliament was attended by Irish chiefs, and 
that he strove hard to repeal Poyning’s Act, 
and counselled the Qucen to dispense with 
the cath of supremacy. He, like the younger 
Essex, the only other Tudor governor who 


”? 


showed any human traits, was done to death 
in England, Archbishop Loftus’s malignity 
formulating the charge of ‘‘ having conspired 
with certain Irish chiefs.” His departure 
from Dublin, vividly described by Mr. 
O’Grady, reminds us of Lord Fitzwilliam’s, in 
1795, and of Lord Aberdeen’s the other day. 

Mr. O’Grady is optimist: his fate suc- 
ceeded; landlordism took the place of the 
earlier system. Mr. Froude is pessimist : his 
destined work has not been done, and now it is 
too late. But politics apart, Mr. Froude’s story 
is a delightful one; and Mr. O’Grady’s will 
have for most English readers the charm of 
novelty. In each book there is a central fact : 
in his the kidnapping of Red Hugh, and bis 
four years’ imprisonment, and all that it 
meant for all concerned ; in Mr. Froude’s Col. 
Goring’s endeavour to put down the smuggling 
which, Mr. Froude admits, the evil trade- 
laws had made inevitable, and also to revive 
Sir W. Petty’s colony by importing northern 
Presbyterians and Cornish ‘‘ Swaddlers.” 
Goring failed, partly through these trade-laws, 
chiefly thanks to the hostility of the Irish 
Church. His interview with Primate Stone, 
the notorious ‘* Beauty of Holiness,’ grand- 
son of a Winchester gaoler, is in Mr. Froude’s 
happiest vein, and for those who read it 
aright accounts for many things. Goring 
buys Dunboy, and evicts the mother and sister 
of Morty Oge O’Sullivan, the true heir, who is 
at once officer in the Austrian service, com- 
mander of a French smuggler-privateer, and 
mouthpiece for Mr. Froude’s strictures on the 
state of Kerry. Mr. Froude is hardon Kerry ; 
he forgets that the English have had 
more to do with it than they have with 
most of Ireland. It was in great part very 
early Normanised (7.¢c., in Froudian phrase, 
civilised). Then followed ‘the desola- 
tions of Munster’; and there and in the 
adjoining counties it was a survival of the un- 
fittest. The best and noblest were killed or 
died off ; and a residuum was left, largely made 
up, like the colluvics Rascianorum in Hungary, 
of baser elements. When the last creaming 
before the great famine—the Irish brigade— 
was skimmed off, it was probably true that 
those who remained ‘‘ were not fit to fight, but 
only to make the country hot for the Protestant 
gentlemen.” (p. 376). Col. Goring, Mr. 
Froude admits, ‘‘ had come too late; the spirit 
of the Cromwellians had died out of the land.” 
Cannot Mr. Froude see that he also has come 
too late, and that if he would benefit Ireland 
he must work on wholly other lines than those 
laid down by his heroes ? 

I have said little about the stories. Every- 
body will read Mr. Froude’s, and I advise 
everybody to overlook the style and to read 
Mr. O’Grady’s also. To English readers it 
is, as a story, the fresher of the two; and 
any book is timely which just now brings any 
period of Irish history vividly before English 
readers. 

Henry Srvarr Facan. 








The Industries of Japan. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. ) 


As the result of two years’ travel and study in 
the country itself, and some eleven or twelve 
more which have been employed in working 


By J. J. Rein. 





up the material collected, this volume and 
ithe author’s previous one on Japan stand 








entirely apart from most of the very numer- 
ous works in some way connected with ‘‘ The 
Flowery Land” which have been published 
since the professor set sail from Germany in 
1874. Most of these have given us the im- 
pressions'of travellers passing quickly through 
the country, mixed with more or less his- 
torical, social, and artistic information ; or 
they have been devoted entirely to art. Certain 
sections of knowledge have indeed been dealt 
with very thoroughly, and on a fuller plan 
than would have been possible to adopt in so 
comprehensive a scheme as that of Prof. 
Rein. Mr. Anderson’s Pictorial Arts of 
Jagan occupies ground of which the author 
of The Industries of Japan wisely leaves him 
in complete possession, and the same may be 
said of such smaller works as Prof. Morse’s 
study of Jazanese Homes and their Surround- 
ings; but, without claiming to supersede what 
has been written by others on certain sub- 
jects, Prof. Rein is justly entitled to the 
praise of adding largely to existing knowledge 
of Japan, and of being the first to treat the 
whole country in a comprehensive and scicn- 
tific manner. 

There was little reason for the author to 
account for the delay in the production of 
this volume. When the reader considers the 
amount of information it contains, the variety 
of scientific knowledge which was required to 
preduce it at all, and the admirable order 
into which the vast bulk of the material has 
been brought, he wilt be inclined to wonder, 
not at the time which it has teken to perfect, 
but that any one man should have been able 
to bring it to conclusion within so short a 
period. It is not given to many, even though 
they be men of science and Geiman, to com- 
mand so wide a field and cultivate it so com- 
pletely ; and perhaps not the least rare quality 
which is shown by the author is the power of 
condensing knowledge into the smallest com- 
pass, and retaining a clear and flowing style. 
The German of the original must be very good 
indeed if it is better than the English of the 
translation. It is only occasionally, as when 
silkworms are included among the ‘‘ domestic” 
animals, that the reader is conscious of a 
translator. 

This volume was written in execution of, 
or, at least, in connexion with, a commission 
given to the author by the Prussian Govern- 
ment to report upon the trade and industries 
of Japan, his previous book, though about 
equal in bulk to the present one, being of the 
nature of an introduction to the real subject of 
his inquiry. Thus, as it were incidentally, 
Prof. Kein composed what is the most compre- 
hensive account yet written of the country and 
the people, including the geography, geology, 
the natural history of the islands, and the 
history, civilisation, and social condition of 
the Japanese from the middle of the seventh 
century to the present day. Notwithstanding 
its historical element, by far the greater portion 
of the first volume was the result of his own 
observation and research ; and this is still more 
true of the present work, although the 
author does not appear to have neglected what 
has been written by others on the many sub- 
jects of which he treats. Under the heads of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Agricultural Indus- 
tries, Mining, Art Industry and related 
Occupations, and Trade and Commerce, will 
be found accounts of nearly every industry of 
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the Japanese. It is not quite exhaustive, for 
we have found no account of printing or 
fishing, and there are probably some other 
employments which have escaped the pro- 
fessor’s net; but the net is wide and the mesh 
is small. 

Anything like a complete account or review 
of so encyclopaedic a work as this is altogether 
impossible here ; and we can only recommend 
it generally to the attention of all who are 
interested in Japan, or in commerce, or 
‘*industries.”” Even those who care for none 
of these things will scarcely fail to find some- 
thing to interest or amuse them as they turn 
over its pages, and discover that Japan is a 
Jand where they do not drink milk or wine, or 
eat beef and mutton, that the tobacco is of an 
inferior kind, but that all that is exported 
comes to England, and that, although they 
have the ‘‘ common, or Irish potato,” as Prof. 
Rein calls it, they do not know how to culti- 
vate it properly or care much about it. To 
many more the excellent accounts of the cul- 
tivation and preparation of rice and tea, and 
gin-seng, and camphor, and lacquer, the brew- 
ing of saké and the culture of silk, the manu- 
facture of paper, and the manipulation of 
enamels, will afford both instruction and 
amusement. Those, again, whose knowledge 
is greater and interest more keen will delight 
in the wide view and extensive knowledge of 
the writer, who treats the more important of 
his subjects from no local point of view, but 
compares the cultivation of tea in Japan with 
that in India and China, and tells us not only 
how much gin-seng is exported, but how 
much is cultivated in the United States for 
use in Japan. It is not only in Japan that 
the writer has worked and studied, nor is it 
only on his own observation that he has relied. 
The reader will find the book an entrance to 
all the literature on the subject, and those 
who wish to extend their study on any branch 
of it will find a list of authorities carefully 
noted for their guidance. The desire to be 
interesting as well as scientific is plain on 
every page, and occasionally, as in his charm- 
ing chapter on gardening, Prof. Rein can be 
poetical, without ceasing to be practical as 
well. He is, perhaps, a little hard on the 
Japanese love of dwarfing, or Nanization. It 
may be unnatural as well as childish; but 
there are few of us who would not like to 
possess, ‘‘ growing together in a small box, 
4 inches long, 1} inches broad, and 6 inches 
high, a bamboo cane, a pine tree, and a 
blooming Mume-plum tree.” 

Cosmo Monkuovss. 








LAPP FOLK ‘TALES, 


Lappiske Eventyr og Folkesagn. Ved J. 
Qvigstad og G, Sandberg, med en indled- 
ning af Professor Moltke Moe, (Kristiania: 
Cammermeyer. ) 


Tuts is a very interesting and valuable little 
book ; but we fear that the fact of its being 
written in Norse will prevent it from meeting 
among us with tie reception which it justly 
deserves. Perhaps, however, some Scan- 
dinavian scholar will do for it what Sir George 
Dasent did so well for the Norske Folke- 
Lventyr of Asbjirnsen and Moe. The intro- 
duction to the present volume, it may be 
mentioned, is by Prof. Moltke Moe, the son 





of Bishop Moe, Asbjérnsen’s collaborator in 
that excellent collection of ‘‘ Popular Tales 
from the Norse.” The professor is an accom- 
plished scholar, familiar with many languages, 
and at home in all that concerns folk-lore. 
Consequently his preface is thoroughly good. 

Messrs. Qvigstad and Sandberg, the one 
a seminary director, the other a parish priest, 
have collected, and translated into Norse, a 
number (fifty-four) of the stories and tradi- 
tions current among the Lapps, those strange 
human boulder stones, as it were, who bear 
witness to a state of things which has long 
passed away. Someof the morecomplex stories, 
as is the case in all collections of folk-tales, 
are mere variants of the popular romances 
which are current in so many lands. These 
appear to have been borrowed by the Lapps 
from their Scandinavian and Russian neigh- 
bours, or from the Finnish subjects of Sweden 
and Russia. Of No. 11, for instance, the 
editor says, apparently with good reason, 
‘‘This story probably came from Russian 
fishermen.” It is one of the numerous tales 
telling how a calumniated wife was deprived 
of her hands. In the Lapp variant she 
recovers them from the tree to which she 
prays (p. 37). Nos. 12-14 are distinctly 
Russian, and so are 20, 25, and many more. 
No. 45 is specially interesting, as being a 
Lapp variant of the Russian story of ‘‘ The 
Two Friends.” The conversation between 
the Lapp bridegroom and the dead friend 
whom he invites to his wedding is so much 
longer than it is in the Russian tale that we 
are inclined to believe that in this case the 
story (which is that of a Finnic Rip Van 
Winkle) was introduced into Russia from the 
North. Ghost stories, as is natural among 
people who have always been endowed (if the 
common consent of their neighbours may be 
accepted as evidence) with great capacities 
for psychical?research, figure largely. One 
of the best is that (No. 48) of the youth 
Nilas, who, like the fat boy in Pickwick, 
always went to sleep everywhere. Having 
done so once while a confirmation class was 
being held in the church, he slept on unheeded 
till all was dark. Awaking then, he saw a 
congregation enter, ‘‘ mostly one-eyed.” A 
priest took his place at the altar, the one- 
eyed worshippers knelt for a time, and 
then silently departed. The boy remained 
alone in the deserted church till his school- 
fellows came in search of him. Being warned 
by his schoolmaster’s wife not to speak about 
what he had seen, he for some time held his 
tongue. But at length he told part of the 
story. Straightway a drop of cold water 
blinded one of his eyes. When he was very 
old he was one day induced to tell the whole 
of his strange story, whereupon he became 
crippled and was obliged to have recourse to 
the poor-fund for relief. In No, 49, it may 
be mentioned, the spectres seen by a Lapp 
ghost-scer, who, following the advice of a 
Russian warlock, has taken up his stand on a 
Bible in a church one night, are all one-eyed, 
one-handed, or one-footed. 

Of a very different nature from these 
thrilling tales about phantoms and necroman- 
cers are the traditions relating to the constant 
struggle maintained between the Lapp 
aborigines and their foreign enemies. The 
first nine stories all refer to the foes known 
as Zsjuderne, the Zsjuder—the Chudic Finns 





of the Baltic and other coasts. When these 
dreaded enemies appeared the Lapps would 
take refuge in their underground retreats. 
But these were often discovered, while the 
men were out hunting or fishing, and the 
women were engaged in tanning hides, or in 
some other occupation requiring light and 
fresh air. Then fights would ensue, in which 
the Lapps, skilled in the use of arrows 
‘*tipped with birds’ beaks,” always had 
(according to the story-tellers) the best of 
the day. Still more dangerous foes than 
the Tsjuder were the Stallos (Nos. 15-18)— 
warriors of Norse or Russian nationality— 
whose name was due to the steel armour they 
wore. The Stallo could at times (No. 17) 
assume the form of a seal—a fact which 
rendered him peculiarly annoying to honest 
Lapps. They could, however, (No. 18) put 
an end to his knavish tricks by shooting him 
with a silver bullet. 

Tree-worship figures a good deal in these 
stories, and still more does stone-worship. 
Very notable is the moral tale (No. 29) of the 
man who promised to anoint a certain stone if 
he caught much fish. Having proved false to 
his promise, he caught no more. So he went 
to the stone in a rage and tried to throw it 
down. But it caught him, and held him 
tight, until he renewed his promise. Again 
he broke his word, This time he was drowned. 
Equally edifying is the legend about St. 
Trifan (No. 15), the overthrower of heathen- 
ism. Finding three ‘‘ troll-men”’ in the act 
of offering sacrifice to the goddess Akko, he 
turned them into stone. Above the image of 
that deity—which may be seen at the present 
day, looking very like a large boulder-stone-- 
he traced in the air three crosses. Those 
crosses are still visible, having taken material 
shape in the form of dark cruciform patches 
amid the grass which grows around what 
used to be the image of the fallen divinity. 
No. 10 is not by any means an altogether new 
story, for its theme is a superstition which 
prevails in numerous lands, but it is quaintly 
told. A certain man used from time to time 
to disappear from home in a mysterious 
manner, and on his return he always 
showed a marked disinclination to reply to 
the questions put to him as to his absence. 
Once he deserted his family for a whole winter. 
Spring came, and one day his children dis- 
covered him by accident as they were return- 
ing from the chase. He went home with 
them willingly, and was joyfully received 
by his wife, who had long mourned for him as 
for one dead. But he still refused to give 
any information as to where he had spent the 
time of his absence from home. Summer and 
autumn passed by. When the first snows of 
winter fell, the man went forth into the 
forest. After a time his wife followed upon 
his track. Having remarked that his foot- 
prints, after he had walked several times 
round a bush, appeared to have taken the 
form of bear-slots, she tried the experiment 
of circumambulating the bush, and suddenly 
found herself changed into ashe bear. Soon 


afterwards she found her husband in a den. 
He lamented bitterly (as is usual in most 
variants of the ‘Cupid and Psyche” story) 
as soon as he saw her, saying that now he 
was doomed to be shot by his own son. 

order that she might be freed from the trans- 
forming spell, he told her it was necessary for 
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her to jump upon his skin, after his son had 
killed cal Geet him. She did so, and 
recovered her original shape, with the excep- 
tion of one foot, which had missed the skin, 
and, therefore, always remained bearish. Her 
children were pleased to recover their mother, 
but were much annoyed when they were told 
that they had slain and skinned their father. 
W. R. 8. Ratston. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Repentance of Paul Wentworth. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 
A Bird of Paradis. By Charles T. C. James. 
In 3 vols. (Spencer Blackett.) 


A Social Heretic. By J. Ashworth-Taylor 
and U. Ashworth-Tayler. In 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Captain Lobe. By John Law. 
Stoughton.) 

Adéle's Love. By Maude M. Butler. (Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


(Hodder & 


Miriam. By Mrs. Musgrave. (Sampson 
Low.) 

In Vain. By Edith Henderson. (Digby & 
Long.) 

Three Friends. By Yrla. (Digby & Long.) 


THERE was an English king who apologised 
for being an ‘‘ unconscionable time’ in dying, 
and some apology certainly seems necessary 
from the author of The Repentance of Paul 
Wentworth for protracting this act of con- 
trition through three long and closely-printed 
volumes, each of more than three hundred 
pages. Mr. Wentworth’s repentance was a 
highly suitable atonement fcr the sorrow he 
had caused ; but it is quite a phenomenal record 
from the literary point of view. However, 
having said thus much, we acknowledge with 
pleasure the ability with which this novel is 
written. The author preserves his or her 
anonymity—we should guess she was a lady— 
and there is abundance of promise in the book to 
warrant her being heard of again. Paul Went- 
worth, Q.C., is an Admirable Crichton in his 
way, but somewhat reckless in his relations 
with the fair sex; hence the sorrows which 
he brings upon himself, and their consequent 
expiation. But he excites our sympathy, too; 
and he would have been a really fine fellow 
but for the way he tortured Muriel Ferrars, 
after extorting from her a knowledge of her 
love for himself. In many respects he is 
fitted to command admiration—brilliant, 
clever, incisive, eloquent, he becomes a pro- 
minent statesman. Muriel is a charming 
English girl of deep and pure feeling. We 
shall not reveal her life’s history ; but it will 
be read with deep interest. Other characters 
also are well worthy of study; and the work 
contains numerous passages which demonstrate 
that the author possesses no common talent, 
and a considerable fund of experience. 


One finds it difficult to believe that a 
Woman could be so heartless and diabolical as 
the lady who gives the title to A Bird of 
Parodise. Her career is most extraordinary, 
and is apparently intended to inculcate the 
doctrine of heredity. She plays battledore 
and shuttlecock with men’s hearts until her 
Own is at last touched, but only to discover 








that she has fallen in love with a married 
man. Out of pure pique with fortune she 
marries a young vicar, who has long loved 
her, but whose affection she does not in the 
least return. In the course of six months 
another blow falls upon the scheming woman, 
for she finds she has thrown herself away in 
vain. The wife of the man she really loves 
has died in the interval, and she becomes mad 
with rage on learning too late that he is free. 
The novel closes with a very tragic incident. 
The vicar, who is as honest a fellow as ever 
breathed, loses his life in trying to save his 
rival, at the command of the woman whom he 
loves till death. Mr. James has considerable 
power in drawing character; but surely one of 
his women folk, an uncanny, unearthly crea- 
ture named Agatha Hailsham, never had her 
counterpart in real life. His other men and 
women are more natural, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a Mrs. Dillwater, whose conduct 
and speech are inexpressibly silly. There is 
something touching about Lord Runnymede, 
who successfully resists the blandishments of 
match-makers for thirty years, keeping still in 
his heart the memory of the love he once felt 
for a poor fruiterer’s daughter. Comedy has 
its place in Mr. James’s narrative. There is a 
touch of Dickens in his Rev. Wm. Grevus, 
vicar of Silverbeech, who believes that reli- 
gion and bohea go hand in hand, and whose 
principle for advancing humanity is ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity by Tea-fight.” Then there is the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Excelsior, great at 
Exeter Hall, with his resolutions for putting 
down crime. While this story is crude in 
some respects, and wanting in literary finish, 
it keeps the reader’s interest alive, and evinces 
qualities which show that the author has the 
making of a novelist in him. 


Messrs., or Misses, Ashworth Taylor’s story, 
A Social Heretic, is written with more force 
and ability than any other work upon our 
list; but its burden is a decidedly sad and 
painful one. There are two deaths—one that 
of a consumptive gambler, and the other that 
of 2 suicide; but the amount of soul-crushing 
besides is quite extraordinary. Jau Vincent, 
the heroine, takes upon herself, for the sake 
of her lost idolised brother, the opprobrium of 
an act which makes her a “social heretic.” 
Some will perceive in this moral courage 
of a very high type, others will regard it as 
Quixotic. There is another character, Justin 
Dean, who is likewise under the social ban 
for having contracted a quite ‘‘ impossible” 
marriage—impossible, that is, in the interests 
of society. He, too, acts like Esau, “his 
hand being against every man.’”’ Miss Vincent 
becomes the wife of Luke Wentworth, who is 
found to be a man cf deep feeling when the 
cynical ‘‘life-is-not-worth-living ” crust which 
environs him has been broken through. Jan’s 
views of life are striking, but melancholy. 
For example,“ Life is like the pavement of the 
Abbey; every step that we take is over a 
gravestone.” The parixzh Dean rises higher 
than this, for in defining friendship he says 
it is 
‘“‘the willing acknowledgment of a bond of 
selfless love, of absolute sincerity, of unswerving 
allegiance. It is a spiritual kinship, with all 
the obligations of brotherhood and of sister- 
hood, a secular sacrament, taken for better and 
for worse, whatever the failure on either side, 
till death do us part.” 





Justin Dean’s character is not the only one 
happily hit off by Lady Solford, who con- 
siders him to be as dangerous as a revival 
preacher. From the narrative point of view 
several questions are settled towards the close ; 
but upon the ethical side many problems are 
started without being solved, Those who 
like a novel which does not run in the ordi- 
nary grooves will read this with avidity. It 
is certainly not to be confounded with Mudie’s 
“daily food.”’ Ifit leaves a blank, it is a tribute 
to its power to have first created one. It is 
a crusade ageinst the conventionalities. If 
some readers regard it as pessimistic in spirit, 
that would be taking a superficial view, for the 
story has a deeper import. We fear, never- 
theless, that the authors must prepare for some 
such verdict as this upon their unquestionably 
talented story—‘‘ Clever, but oppressive.” 

Mr. Law’s Captain Lobe is a graphic 
delineation of the inner workings of the Sal- 
vation Army. It takes us away from the 
brass band and all the paraphernalia of the 
street parade into the slums, where it shows 
the Salvationists at work. The Army clings 
to the old-fashioned idea of Hell, and there 
are probably some natures which cannot be 
religiously impressed unless they become im- 
bued with the notion that Hell is a kind of 
sultry penal settlement. The author gives a 
powerful description of the conversion of a 
rich stockbroker ; and certainly, whether the 
means employed by these ‘“‘saviours of 
society ” are gentle or terrible, they resemble 
Strafford’s policy in being “‘thorough.” Put- 
ting on one side the objectionable features 
which attach to the Army and its operations, 
conversion to the better life undoubtedly 
means with many adherents a willingness to 
be ‘‘ despised, hated, cursed, beaten, kicked, 
imprisoned, or killed for Christ’s sake.”” The 
gentler aspects of Salvationism find their 
exponent here in the labours of a beautiful 
self-denying girl, who voluntarily gives her- 
self to the service. It seems to be too true 
that in some of the slums women will sell 
their children for a glass of gin, and that many 
mothers are anxious to dispose of their infants 
to the Salvation Army, never desiring to see 
them again. Mr. Law’s pictures of the 
seething mass of poverty, vice, and wretched- 
ness in the East End are realistic to an appall- 
ing degree. 

Extremely pathetic is Adéle’s Love, or the 
story of a faithful little heart. A proud 
agnostic Count has put away his wife, and 
keeps the knowledge of her hidden from their 
daughter Adele. With faithful affection the 
child awaits with touching expectancy the 
return of her mother day by day, month by 
month, and year by year. The very name 
of Christian is forbidden to be used before 
her, and she is daily pining away towards the 
grave, lamenting the loss of her beloved 
parent. How the child’s soul is recovered 
and re-born through the agency of an English 
lady-gusrdian the reader must discover for 
himself. The conclusion, where mother and 
daughter are re-united only to die together in 
their new-found happiness, is really very 
dramatic. 


Mrs. Musgrave’s Miriam is powerful but 
unpleasant. It is the story of a human waif 


cast up by the sea after a terrible shipwreck. 








The child is reared by a rough and brutal 
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fisherman; and in course of time she 
develops into a woman of deep, ungovernable 
passions, whose hate is as strong as her love. 
The account of her savage life, her betrayal, 
and her terrible revenge are told in a graphic 
way. But the book is eminently unsuited for 
intellectual babes, and we are not sure that it 
is healthy food for those of a larger growth. 


The main incidents in Miss Henderson’s 
sketch Jn Vain are ingenious, and we do not 
remember to have met with their like before. 
For this reason we shall not reveal their 
nature, but only remark upon the apparent 
improbability there is in the same woman 
being unable to inspire the same man with the 
love passion at one period in her life and eome 
years later completely captivating him under 
a new name and new circumstances. It seems 
impossible that she should thus succeed in 
concealing her identity. However, this little 
story will while away a passing hour very 
pleasantly. 


War and love are the two themes treated of 

in Three Friends, and we get plenty of both. 
The time of action is the beginning of the 
present century, and the scenes occur in the 
struggle between Prussia and France. There 
are some noble characters, and a villain of an 
exceptionally murderous type, who does not 
meet with his deserts for his numerous crimes. 
He has piled up a pretty black catalogue of 
outrage and murder already, when he thus 
speaks of a relative who still stands between 
himself and his lawless ambition : 
‘* How all my senses would be ravished could 
I tear out my nephew's craven heart! My 
hands steeped in his blood, my eyes gloating 
over his agony, my ears resounding with his 
frenzied shrieks! Revenge shall be my god 
until my heart be glutted with the blood of 
those who dare to cross my path,” &c., 


G. Barnett Surru. 








SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


Scotland in 1289: Documents relating to the 
Campaign of King Edward I. in that Year, 
and especially to the Battle of Falkirk, Edited 
by Henry Gough. (Alexander Gardner.) 
The second title of this handsome volume 
conveys the correct information about its 
contents, which could hardly be inferred from 
the first. About ‘‘ Scotland in 1289” we are 
told absolutely nothing; probably because 
there is nothing to be learnt. But we are 
given an invaluable collection of documents 
(many from unpublished sources) relating to 
the army of Edward I. which won the decisive 
victory of 1289 over Wallace at Falkirk. The 
most important of these documents is that 
known as the Falkirk Roll of Arms, being a 
list of the bannerets, or chief captains, present 
at the battle on the English side, together with 
the blazon of their arms. One copy of this 
roll, dated 1606 (Brit. Mus. Harleian MS, No. 
6589), was published a few years ago by Mr. 
Greenstreet, in the Reliquary. Mr. Gough, 
however, has had access to another copy, with 
numerous variations, and apparently of earlier 
date, which is preserved in the library of West 
Park, Bedfordshire, He has printed both texts 
in parallel columns, with elaborate notes on the 
opposite page, identifying the personages, and 
giving additional authorities for their coat 
armour. Another document now first printed— 
which we venture to consider more curious than 
valuable—is a roll of the horses of the English 
army, with their value, their colour, &c., 
which fills nearly eighty pages. Mr. Gough 





has greatly enhanced the utility of his book by 
adding a most copious index, which genea- 
logists will best appreciate. 

The History of the Irish Confederation and the 
War in Ireland. Vol. V. 1645-1646. Edited 
by John T. Gilbert. (Printed for the Editor by 
the Irish Printing Company.) In this volume, 
as in preceding ones, the portion of Bellings’s 
History printed at the beginning—which, 
after all, occupies only thirty-three pages—is 
chiefly important as furnishing a peg on which 
to hang the store of original documents that 
have been collected by Mr. Gilbert. These 
documents reach from the beginning of August, 
1645, to June 27, 1646, They are mainly, but 
not altogether, taken from the Carte MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library, which are all the more 
welcome because the project of publishing a 
calendar of those papers has now fallen through. 
We have here many documents giving in detail 
the negotiations carried on between Ormond 
and the Confederate Catholics, and also— 
what is far more interesting—several of 
Glamorgan’s letters. Mr. Gilbert naturally 
does not care to republish documents which 
have already been printed, and some acquaint- 
ance with the latter is needed by the reader who 
wishes properly to appreciate what is here given 
him. For those, however, who have sufficient 
knowledge to fill up the gaps, the present 
volume will yield in interest to none of its 
predecessors. 


The Contemporary History of the French Revolu- 
tion. Compiled from the ‘‘ Annual Register.” By 
F. Bayford Harrison. (Rivingtons.) The cele- 
bration of the centenary of the French Revolu- 
tion is probably answerable for the production of 
this little volume, which is a reprint of a part of 
the History of Europe published in the Annual 
Register during the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, and relates the internal affairs of 
France from 1789 to 1799. The compilation at 
the present day is without historical value ; but 
as it was drawn mainly from journals and other 
like sources, it is not written in dull lan- 
guage. The editor has added a brief intro- 
duction and some explanatory notes concerning 
persons and events. He observes on the fact 
that the narrative was published within a year 
or two of the events described: ‘‘ The lapse of 
those two or three years has the great 
advantage of affording time for the historian 
to place himself at a point whence the events 
are seen in their true perspective, which can 
hardly be when the writer is on the same level 
of time with the facts.” In this case the 
probability certainly lies the other way. In 
1789 and 1790 Englishmen viewed the 
Revolution with less biassed feelings than in 
1793 and 1794. Practically, the book consists 
of a short narrative of the more turbulent side 
of the Revolution ; and those whose knowledge 
goes no farther may very well wonder why 
a centenary should be held in memory of such 
violent and bloody scenes. As an instance of 
the defectiveness of the book, taking it as a 
mere narrative of events, we may observe that 
we have not been able to find either in the text 
or the notes a single mention of the existence of 
the Revolutionary Commune which ruled Paris 
and the Convention until overthrown by 
Robespierre in 1794. 


History of the Waldenses of Italy, from their 
Origin to the Reformation. By Emilio Comba, 
D.D. Translated by Teofilo E. Comba. 
(Truelove & Shirley.) The history of the 
Waldenses has recently inspired several works 
of importance, among which may be mentioned 
those of Montet, of Miiller, and of Comba. 
Dr. Comba’s book, which treats of the 
Waldenses in Italy, is now presented to the 
English public in a translation, It is not 
devoid of interest, and is written with a sin- 
cere desire for truth, although the author’s deep 





attachment to the Waldensian doctrine may 
somewhat obscure his visioa. The important 
point of the origin of the Waldensian Church 
is clearly established, being referred to Waldo, 
in opposition to the fanciful theories which 
tried to carry it back through mysterious 
paths to the primitive Christian times. Once 
agreeing with other writers that Waldo was the 
true founder of the Waldensian Church, Dr. 
Comba has the merit of assigning with good 
reason the year 1173 as the date in which the 
merchant of Lyons began his apostolate. The 
development taken by the Church, the migration 
of the Waldenses into Italy, the persecutions 
they suffered, their literature and their religious 
life, are all described by Dr. Comba with much 
feeling, and with an erudition which deserves 
the appreciation even of those who may not be 
able to accept every one of his theories. The Eng- 
lish version might have been improved. Here 
and there the translator seems either to have 
missed the meaning of the author or not to have 
known how to express it; and also in the 
translation of historical names and in the 
bibliographical notes there are frequent errors 
which seem to indicate in the translator a very 
slight knowledge of the subject which he has 
put into English, 


Records of the English Catholics of 1715, 
Compiled wholly from Original Documents. 
Edited by John Orlebar Payne. (Burns & 
Oates.) This is a most useful compilation. 
The accession of the House of Hanover was a 
turning-point in the history of the Roman 
Catholic body in England. The first Jacobite 
Rebellion was by no means solely a Roman 
Catholic movement, but the statesmen of 1715 
believed that there was little to be feared from 
the Protestant adherents of the exiled royal 
family. The means taken for stamping out the 
old religion, though not so bloody as those of an 
earlier time, were little less cruel. They had in 
a great degree the effect that was hoped for. 
There can be little doubt that year by year the 
numbers of professing Roman Catholics became 
less and less until a time somewhere early in 
the reign of George III. Mr. Payne has 
acted wisely in selecting one period and not 
diverging far to the right or the left. He has 
given, under a county arrangement, what he 
has been able to gather from wills and similar 
documents concerning many of those who 
registered their estates at that period. Some 
few of those mentioned are insignificant enough, 
but many belong to our old historical families. 
There is hardly a name or a fact given which 
will not be of service to the local historian. 
The amount of labour that has been expended 
on this book can in no way be estimated by its 
size. Every page bristles with minute facts, 
each one of which required looking for, and in 
many cases confirming or contrasting by other 
facts to be sought for in a different direction. 
Old wills are often entertaining reading; but 
by the time of George I. the lawyers had 
well nigh driven from testimentary docu- 
ments most of the things which render those 
of earlier time so valuable. The lawyers 
had not, however, even then succeeded in 
making every thing dull and common-place. 
There are a few things in Mr. Payne’s collec- 
tions which remind us of earlier days. Charles 
Eyston, of East Hendred, in Berkshire, begins 
his will by a picturesque declaration of faith 
which reminds one of the style of two centuries 
earlier. This gentleman left to one of his sons 
an object which he called “ Bishop Fisher's 
Staff.” We wonder whether it was a pastoral 
staff or a walking stick! The Earl of Stafford’s 
will is memorable for its fierce vituperation of 
his wife. The latter part of the volume con- 


sists of a series of extracts taken from the 
«« Forfeited Estates’ Papers” now at the Record 
Office. All were well worth printing, though 
some parts are more important than others. 
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They help to fill in the outlines of the picture, 
und bring home to us, in a way that mere 
rhetoric will never accomplish, how very sad 
must be the condition of a religious minority 
when the majority have determined to stamp 
them out by fines and confiscations. 


“Tae SToRY OF THE Nations.” —Phoenicia, 
By George Rawlinson. (Fisher Unwin.) A 

pular history of Phoenicia was unques- 
tionably needed ; and the want is admirably 
supplied in the volume by Prof. Rawlinson, 
which displays not only a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, but also a rr degree of 
attractiveness in style, and of skill in the 
selection of material, than the author’s 
previous works had prepared us to expect. 
Without any undue compression, the book 
contains @ eng gg | large amount of 
information, very little being omitted that is 
of interest to others than special students. 
There are few of Prof. Rawlinson’s conclusions 
from which we are inclined to dissent; but it 
may be reasonably doubted whether he is right 
in his disbelief in the existence of any Phoe- 
nician settlements in Boeotia. There must 
surely have been some historical ground for the 
traditions which assert that there was a time 
when Phoenicians were not only settled at 
Thebes, but actually formed the ruling class 
of the community. With regard to the origin 
of the Phoenician alphabet, Prof. Rawlinson 
adheres to the old theory that the letters were 
originally pictures of the objects whose names 
they bear. His view, if we understand him 
correctly, is that the Phoenicians adopted from 
Egypt the principle of using the figure of an 
object to express the initial sound of its name, 
but that they applied this principle quite 
freely, with little or no reference to the forms 
of the Egyptian characters. This is, perhaps, 
still a tenable hypothesis ; but Prof. Rawlinson 
should, we think, not have omitted all mention 
of the powerfully-argued theory of De Rougé. 
He speaks as if no one had proposed to derive 
the Phoenician alphabet from any other form 
of the Egyptian writing than the hieroglyphic. 
Against the hypothesis of derivation from the 
monumental character his objections are con- 
clusive; but it is doubtful whether this is now 
maintained by any competent scholar. The 
misprints in the volume are rather numerous: 
five of them occur in the few words that are 
any printed in Hebrew characters in 
chap. ii. 


“THE Story oF THE NATions.”—Media, 
Babylon, and Persia : From the Fall of Nineveh 
to the Persian War. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Mdme. Ragozin’s volume, which 
bears on its cover the not very appropriate title 
of Media, is a sketch of the history of Western 
Asia from the fall of the Assyrian empire to 
the time when the history of Asia became 
permanently connected with that of Europe. 
The writer has undertaken a difficult task in 
attempting in one small volume to trace the 
history of the culmination and decline of the 
Babylonian power, and the rise and develop- 
ment of the Median and Persian empires, and 
to give an intelligible account of the relations 
of these three powers to each other and to the 
peoples of Asia Minor and of Palestine. Not- 
withstanding the complexity of the subject, 
however, the book is extremely interesting. A 
= deal more than a third of the space has 

een devoted to an account of the Zoroastrian 
religion and its relation to the older faith which 
found expression in the Vedas. No doubt the 
soundness of many of the author’s views is 
open to dispute—on some of the questions 
touched upon, indeed, the highest authorities 
are widely at variance—but of the vigour and 
lucidity of the exposition there can only be one 
opinion, The chapter on Cyrus seems to be 


written with due regard to the results of recent 





investigation, and there is a detailed notice of 
the discoveries of M. Dieulafoy at Susa. On 
the whole, the book will sustain the reputation 
which Mdme. Ragozin has gained by her 
brilliant volumes on Chaldea and Assyria, 


The Dynasty of Theodosius: or, Eighty Years’ 
Struggle with the Barbarians. A Series of 
Lectures delivered to the Durham Ladies’ 
Educational Association. By Thomas Hodg- 
kin. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This little 
volume contains an outline of the history of 
the conflicts of the Roman Empire with Goths, 
Huns, and Vandals, from the crossing of the 
Danube by the Goths under Valens down to the 
sack of Rome by Gaiseric. The narrative is, of 
course, abridged from the fuller account given 
in the author’s Italy and her Invaders, though 
some few points are touched upon which were 
not dealt with in the larger work. The style 
is lively and interesting, aad the author has 
been careful to avoid the mistake, too common 
in popular historical writing, of assuming too 
much knowledge on the part of the reader. 
We note that Mr. Hodgkin inclines to the 
tempting, though  sslenderly supported, 
hypothesis that a MHunnish conquest or 
invasion of the the Baltic and North Sea shores 
was the cause of the Angle and Saxon migra- 
tions to Britain in the fifth century. Some of 
the remarks on points of philology are not 
quite accurate ; and it is going too far to say 
that ‘‘there is no doubt that Gaiseric, and not 
Genseric, is the corre ct form of the name of the 
Vandal king.” The question is still disputed 
by scholars. The volume contains two useful 
maps. 


THE publication of the Minutes of the 
8. P. C. K. from 1698 to 1704, as set out by its 
editorial secretary, the Rev. Edmund M‘Clure, 
in avolume entitled A Chapter in English Church 
History will be heartily welcomed by all in- 
terested in church history. The objects of the 
society were, with but one exception, 
admirable; and such a work was, as is too 
evident, much needed. The spread of educa- 
tion formed the primary object of its existence, 
and the weekly proceedings of the subscri- 
bers abound in references to the establish- 
ment of parish schools, The formation of 
parochial libraries in the colonies and in 
the old country—a scheme with which the 
name of Dr. Bray is indissolubly con- 
nected—took the second place; but the 
‘fixing parochial libraries throughout the 
English plantations in America” was soon 
handed over to a kindred body. The Quakers 
became the centre of the society’s keenest in- 
terest, and much of its income was ill em- 
ployed in subsidising such Anti-Quaker con- 
troversialists as Keith and Bugg. The seeds 
sown by these zealous Churchmen often took 
many years in arriving at maturity. Their 
thanks were voted to ‘‘Sir John Philips for 
the noble and Christian example he has shown 
in refusing a challenge after the highest pro- 
vocation imaginable” ; but duelling was not 
generally reprehended for many generations. 
Eight hundred copies of the ‘‘ Kind Cautions 
against Swearing” were ordered for distribu- 
tion among the hackney coachmen, but the 
practice seems as rife as ever. The value of a 
Quaker convert when secured stood high. Mrs. 
Mary Everard was one of the select few, and 
twenty pounds were ordered ‘‘for her present 
relief and encouragement by way of trading in 
chocolate, tea, and coffee.” Playhouses came 
in 1703 under the society’s scrutiny, the effect 
of some manager with a keen eye for theatrical 
effect, who, after the great storm had devas- 
tated England, tried to draw people to his 
house by ‘‘ the acting of a Play called the 
‘Tempest.’” The new organisation grew 
rapidly, but did not meet with universal 
encouragement. One of the canons of Exeter 





| writes (p. 293) that he has “ communicated the 


designs of the society to the bishop of the 
diocese, and found him utterly averse thereto.” 
Sir Jonathan Trelawny was the then bishop ; 
and he, as is well known, ‘preached like a 
bishop, but swore like a baronet.” Perhaps the 
tracts against swearing had come in his way. 


RHETORICAL as are not infrequently the 
pages of Mr. R. W. Free’s Lux Benigna, being 
the History of Orange Street Chapel (Whitting- 
ham), the narrative of the church’s foundation 
and progress is worthy of writing and perusing. 
It has ben occupied in turn by the teachers 
of three creeds. For more than eighty years 
(1693-1776) it was the home of the French 
refugee church founded in Glasshouse Street in 
1688. Members of the Established Church then 
ministered within its walls for eleven years, 
and during the last century its pulpit has been 
filled by pastors of Congregational dissent. Its 
highest fame was reached during the period 
when the exiled Huguenots in eager crowds 
met at Orange Street to continue their worship 
in a strange land. Their many names now 
imbedded in English literature are to be found 
in its documents. Two of the Barbaulds 
preached there for a few years to their country- 
men ; and one of these ministers was the grand- 
father of that Barbauld, whose wife, says Mr. 
Free, ‘“‘was an authoress, and has given us 
some interesting particulars about the French 
services.” A certain Joseph de la Motte was 
minister at Leicester Fields for thirty years, 
‘and that name is not without praise in the 
world of art.” A third name is that of Chamier, 
and his descendant maintained an honourable 
record among the friends of Johnson and the 
officials attacked in the letters of Junius. Of 
the ministers of the Church of England who 
for a brief period directed the service at the 
chapel in Orange Street, the best known are 
those of Cecil and Eyre, the latter of whom 
during his career at Hackney helped to found 
many useful institutions at home and for the 
Engish settlements. Under the sway of the 
Congregational ministers the chapel has been a 
centre of useful work ; and, amid ever-increasing 
difficulties from the withdrawal of the wealthy 
from its vicinity, its usefulness is still main- 
tained. Perhaps the most vigorous minister of 
this class was the Rev. John Townsend. Asan 
addition to London topography as well as to 
ecclesiastical history this book is welcome. 


Mr. W. P. CourTNEY, joint compiler of the 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, has now finished a 
companion volume upon which he has been 
engaged for several years past—a parliamentary 
history of Cornwall from the earliest records 
down to the Reform Act of 1832, when the 
county lost at a stroke nearly all its excessive 
borough representation. The knights of the 
shire have, of course, afforded little difficulty ; 
but the task of identifying the members for 
the twenty-two petty boroughs during a period 
of nearly three centuries demands a knowledge 
of both political and family history which 
would have repelled a less robust investigator. 
The number of names to be recorded—for the 
placemen and borough mongers often sat for 
an extremely short period—amounts to about 
1700, many of them very obscure. The 
principle Mr, Courtney has adopted is to group 
them round the boroughs, giving also an 
alphabetical index. He has resolved to print 
ouly seventy-five copies of his work, for private 
circulation. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD is preparing for publi- 
cation a volume entitled In My Lady’s Praise ; 
being poems, old and new, written to the 
honour of his wife, and now collected for her 
memory 
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By the special permission of the Queen of 
Roumania (Carmen Sylva), Life will publish, 
from week to week, ‘Thoughts of a Queen,” 
being daily entries made by her in her private 
album. The queen intends to publish the 
series in book form afterwards. 


Messrs. Hurst & Buackett will publish 
immediately Bench and Bar: Reminiscences of 
one of the last of an Ancient Race, by Mr. 
Serjeant Robinson. 


Mr. Davip Nutr will issue next week 
Selected Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, rendered 
into English prose by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. The book will be hendsomely 
printed, in capitals throughout; and will be 
published in a very limited edition. 


Pror. Joun E. B. Mayor will shortly bring 
out, at the Cambridge Press, a critical revision 
of what is known as the ‘‘ Latin Heptateuch” 
—a version in Latin hexameters of the first 
seven books of the Old Testament, written in 
Gaul probably in the fifth century. A portion 
of Genesis was first printed by William Morel 
in 1560; but the greater part of the remainder 
has only recently been published by the Bene- 
dictine father (now Cardinal) Pitra. With the 
help of a MS. in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Prof. Mayor hopes to restore the 
original text by removing many barbarisms that 
have crept into the printed versions. 


Pror. Tavser, of Winterthur, will very 
shortly publish the results of a collation in 
several MSS. of a considerable number of 
passages in the Divina Commedia. His book 


will be entitled, “‘I capostipiti manoscritti 
della Divina Commedia.” 


‘ Messrs, A. WEestwoop & Son, of Cupar Fife, 
have in preparation an illustrated volume on The 
Castles and Mansions of the Kingdom of Fife. 
Several artists have been engaged for some 
time past on the illustrations; and the letter- 
press has been entrusted to Mr. A. H. Millar, 
author of ‘The Castles and Mansions of Ayr- 
shire,” who has devoted special study to modern 
architecture, historical reminiscences, and the 
national antiquities of Scotland. 


Two Centuries of Border Church Life is the 
title of a work by Mr. James Tait, which 
Messrs. J. & J. H. Rutherfurd, of Kelso, have 
in the press. It will contain the results of 
much original investigation. 


Messrs. Swan SonNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
issue shortly 7'he Fatal Phryne—a novel written 
by Mr. F.C. Philips in collaboration with Mr. 
C. J. Wills, author of ‘‘ The Land of the Lion 
and the Sun.” It will be found that more 
attention has been given to the details of plot- 
construction than has been usual in Mr. 
Philips’s novels, The same publishers have 
almost ready a new sporting novel by the Earl 
of Desart, dealing with life on the turf as seen 


from above. It will be entitled The Little 
Chatelaine. 


Mr. SPENCER BLACKETT has made arrange- 
ments to publish a cheap uniform edition of 
L. B. Walford’s novels, commencing with Mr. 
Smith: a Part of his Life—which will appear 
early in June. Each volume will contain an 
etching, from a picture by Mr. J. Laslett Pott. 


THE next volume of the “‘ Canterbury Poets,” 
to be published in July, will be Selections from 
Landor, edited by Mr. Ernest Radford. 


THE Rev. Joseph Eddlestone is engaged in 
copying the parish registers of Gainford, in 
Durham, which will ke issued at intervals by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


MIDDLESEX antiquities have been strangely 
neglected, so that it is worth while recording 
that a column of Middlesex notes and queries 
has recently been started in the West Mi/dlecex 
Standard—a new local paper published at 





Baling. A list of London and Middlesex 


Inquisitiones post mortem is now appearing 
therein week by week. 


At the next meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Gray’s Inn Library, on 
Monday, May 9, Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, one of 
the hon. secretaries, will read a paper on 
‘¢ Free Public Libraries for London.” 


Ar the meeting of the Historical Society on 
Thursday next, May 16, a joint paper will be 
read by the Rev. Dr. W. Cunningham and Miss 
E. Lamond, of Girton, upon ‘‘ The Manage- 
ment of Manorial Estates in the Thirteenth 


Century,” mainly based upon unprinted docu- 
ments. 


On Monday next, and on the seven follow- 
ing days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the stock of 
books of the late Charles Hutt, which comprises 
a large number of the modern English first 
editions and illustrated works which are now so 
much in demand, and also illustrated French 
works of the last and the present centuries. 


Mr. ANDREW Lana's Myth, Ritual, and 
Religion has received the distinction of being 
translated into Dutch, where it appears under 
the title, ‘‘Onderzoek naar de Ontwikkelung 
van Godsdienst, Cultus, en Mythologie,’’ form- 
ing two substantial and well-printed volumes 
in paper covers (Haarlem: Bohn). The trans- 
lator is Dr. L. Kuappert, preacher at Kwadijk, 
who has added a few notes of his own; and 
the well-known Amsterdam professor, P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, contributes a very 
complimentary introduction. 


Dr. Kart MEYER, of Hamburg, has just 
published at Bonn his doctorate-dissertation on 
Gower’s relations to Chaucer and King Richard 
II. Dr. Meyer gives an account of the Gower 
MSS, in England, which number about forty. 


Pror. J. M. Hart, of Mount Auburn, Cin- 
cinnati, informs us that Haydon’s picture, with 
the portraits of Wordsworth, Keats, and Haz- 
litt, is not, as Prof. Dowden supposed—rely- 
ing upon Prof, Knight’s authority—in his 
review of Wordsworthiana (ACADEMY, April 6), 
in the Roman Catholic Cathedal of Cincinnati, 
but in the Art Museum of that city, in Eden 
Park. Prof. Hart promises to ask for leave to 
have the portraits, or the whole picture, photo- 
graphed, so that Wordsworth students may be 
able to get copies. He says that there is no 
foundation for the report that Haydon’s pic- 
ture was burnt in Philadelphia, and that the 
Cincinnati one is only a copy. It is clearly 
the original. Joseph Longworth, one of the 
principal early patrons of the Art Museum, was 
an ardent Wordsworthbian. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Joun Cook Witson, of Oriel, has been 
appointed to the Waynflete chair of logic at 
Oxford, vacant by the resignaticn of Mr. T. 
Fowler. Mr. Wilson has the distinction of 
winning the only Conington Prize that has 
yet been awarded—in 1882, when the subject 
was ‘“‘The Manner in which the Writings 
attributed to Aristotle have received their Pre- 
sent Form, to be illustrated especially from the 
Nicomachean Ethics, the Politics, and the De 
Anima”; and he will be known to readers of 
the ACADEMY by his controversial letters on the 
text of Plato and Aristotle. 


Pror. W. P. KEr, of Cardiff and of Oxford, 
has been elected to the Quain Professorship of 
English Language and Literature at University 
College, London, vacant by the resignation of 
Mr, Henry Morley. 


Pror. FREEMAN, having returned to Oxford, 
will deliver a public lecture on Wednesday next, 


‘May 15, upon “Sicily,” 











Mr. Husert HERKoMER, Slade professor of 
fine art at Oxford, is giving a course of three 
lectures on ‘‘ Wood Engraving and Illustra- 
tion.” Each lecture is delivered twice—in the 
morning and in the afternoon—the audience on 


the second occasion being confined to members of 
the university. 


Pror. BuTcHER, of Edinburgh, will deliver 
a course of three lectures at Oxford this term in 
connexion with the Association for the Educa- 
tion of Women, on ‘‘ Some Characteristics of 
the Greek Genius.” 

Pror. NETTLESHIP has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, at the Clarendon Press, a volume of 
contributions to Latin Lexicography. Lewis 
and Short’s Dictionary has been taken as the 
basis, and nothing has been published which 


has not been thought a necessary improvement 
of that work. 


Mr W. W. RovsE BAtt, author of A Short 
Account of the History of Mathematics (1888), 
is now engaged upon a History of the Study 
of Mathematics at Cambridge, which will be 
published by the University Press. 


THE Oxford Philological Society—hitherto 
notable for the modest character of its publica- 
tions—has resolved to expend the accumulated 
surplus of its funds upon photographic repro- 
ductions of the facsimiles of Herculaneum 
pepyri in the Bodleian, more than 800 in 
number. Sets of these will be presented to 
the chief libraries on the continent. 


MAGDALEN CoLLEGE, Oxford, of which Prof. 
Vines is a member, announce a fellowship in 
Botany, the first, we believe, that has ever been 
offered for this subject in the university. 


On the occasion of Dr. Talbot’s resigning 
the wardenship of Keble, a double presentation 
was made to him by past and present members 
of the college: (1) a pair of silver candlesticks 
of the date of George I. ; (2) a sum of £800, 
which is to be devoted to the endowment of 
an Edward Talbot prize, to be awarded from 
time to time to some graduate for the com- 
pletion of his education, or for the promotion 
of some special subject of research. 


Dr. Epwin Hatcu has been appointed to 
deliver the annual lecture of the Robert Lee 
trust in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. His 
subject will be ‘‘ Scientific Methods in their 
Application to Theology.” 


THE last number of Biblioyraphical Oontribu- 
tions, issued by the library of Harvard University, 
consists of a catalogue of publications (1) by 
the university officially, (2) by officers of the 
university, (3) by outsiders relating to the 
university—which have appeared in the twelve 
months ending September, 1888. Is it too 
much to hope that Mr. F, Madan might be 
induced to compile a similar catalogue for 
Oxford, in amplitication of his Oxford biblio- 


graphy in recent numbers of the Oxford 
Magazine ? 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 


Twrtt'aine around that willow’s pallid gold— 
With many a call ’mong alders—by this hedge— 
Mid tal} elms—flitting by the sere gray sedge 

In joyous search the hurrying warblers, bold 

As sure of welcome, loitering suns or scold, 

Or dream of nestlings by the park’s green edge; 
And where the primrose lights its rocky ledge 

Practice soft love songs o’er ferns half-unrolled. 

With kindred stir is nature’s bosom moved, 
Music and buds swell from her fulness poured ; 

Such new-born bliss the maid, all wonder, 
takes 
To find cnother o’er her heart is lord, 


Soon as from smile, sigh, tear, she conscious 


wakes, a 
And blushing, whiepers ‘ Mother, I am loved! 
G. WATKINS. 
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OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM HENRY SIMCOX. 


Ir is with much regret that we have to record 
the death of the Rev. W. H. Simcox, rector of 
Harlaxton, which took place on Saturday last, 
May 4, after only a week’s illness. 

He was born in 1843, and won a Balliol 
scholarship in 1860, After an undergraduate 
career only less distinguished than that of his 
elder brother, Mr. G. A. Simcox, he was elected 
fellow of Queen’s and a colleague of his 
brother in 1864, Fora few years he stayed 
up at Oxford as a lecturer; but in 1869 he 
accepted the college living of Weyhill, in 
Hampshire. Here he remained till 1885, when 
he moved to another college living, that of Har- 
laxton, in Lincolnshire. At Harlaxton he died ; 
but his body was brought to Weyhill, to be 
buried by the side of his wife, on Wednesday, 


May 8. 

Tike his brother and his sister, Mr. W. H. 
Simcox was from the first a valued contributor 
to the AcADEMY, especially in theological 
literature, of which he possessed a very wide 
knowledge. He also wrote lately several papers 
in the Expositor on questions of New Testament 
criticism and early ecclesiastical history ; and a 
recent number of the English Historical Review 
contained an interesting article from his pen on 
the campaigns of Alfred against the Danes, 
which showed his intimate acquaintance with 
the scenery of the North Downs. His friends 
must always regret that his career has been 
cut short before he completed any permanent 
work worthy of his literary powers, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. F, MApDAN contributes to the Library for 
May an article entitled ‘‘Some Curiosities of 
the Oxford Press”—a subject which he has 
made his own, and upon which we are glad to 
hear that he proposes to write at length. Here 
he first touches upon the famous Lxpositio 
Hicronymi which purports to have been printed 
at Oxford in 1468, six years before Caxton set 
up his press at Westminster; and he adduces 
some arguments to show that this date may not 
after all be a misprint. He then refers to the 
fragmentary editio princeps of St. Barnabas 
(1642), discovered a few years ago by the late 
J. H. Backhouse; to the illustrated Oxford 
almanacke, which go back in an unbroken series 
to 1674; and to the forged Uranius of Simon- 
ides, which the Clarendon Press published, on 
the authority of Dindorf, in 1856. He con- 
cludes with some statistics of the Oxford press, 
— the fifteenth century down to the present 
ime. 

Taz May number of the Archaelogical Re- 
view opens with an article by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs upon the question, ‘‘ Are there Totem- 
Clans in the Old Testament?” After con- 
sidering the evidence adduced by Dr. Robertson 
Smith some years ago, he concludes that there 
is good ground for attributing a totem arrange- 
ment to the Edomite clans enumerated in 
Genesis xxxvi.; and further that, as regards 
the Israelites proper, there are indications of 
“survivals ” of totemism, but not of the actual 
existence of totemism in historical times. A 
paper by Miss Russell, on ‘‘ The Early Church 
Dedications of the South of Scotland,” con- 
tains many strange statements outside her 
proper subject. In the series on ‘‘ Roman Re- 
mains,” Mr. J. E. Price has now reached the 
county of Lincoln; but, as we have hinted be- 
fore, his method of work is not sufficiently 
accurate to inspire confidence. For example, 
in the first half-dozen lines he talks of the 
Corativi sic), ‘an aboriginal race,” who 

originally sprang from Germany.” Finally, 
under the heading ‘ Correspondence,” Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs, from his researches in the Pipe 





Rolls, is enabled to put his finger upon the 
Jew moneylender who financed Strongbow’s 
conquest of Ireland. ° 


THE Altpreussische Monatsschrift (1 and 2 
Heft 1889) has for its two salient articles a statis- 
tical exposition of the Prussian railway system 
to the east of the Vistula, and an examination 
by Dr. E. Arnoldt of the correspondence be- 
tween Kant and Herz from 1771 to 1779. The 
object of the latter discussion is to fix the date 
of the first composition of the Kritik more pre- 
cisely than has yet been done. In the Proceed- 
ings of the Antiquarian Society of Prussia there 
is a sketch of Scharnhorst’s life up to 1807, 
illustrated by two plans of the battlefield at 
Preussisch-Eylau. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHAKSPERE’S USE OF THE VERB ‘TO LATCH.” 
Cambridge: April 27, 18 89, 

In Act IIL. sc. ii. of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ we have the lines : 

** But hast thou yet Jatch’d the Athenian’s eyes 

With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do?”’ 

It is remarkable that this word has not yet 
been rightly explained. It has nothing to do 
with latch, to catch, which occurs in other 
passages of Shakspere, and which seems to 
have misled the commentators, The suggestion 
of Hanmer’s, that it is allied to French lécher, 
to lick, is still worse. Mr. Aldis Wright also 
cites the Prov. English latch-pan, a dripping- 
pan, so called because it ‘‘ catches the dripping 
from the meat’; and the Prov. English 
latching, catching. Halliwell remarks on 
latch-pan, that ‘‘ every cook in Suffolk could 
settle the dispute” on the above passage; and 
adds ‘‘the Athenian’s eyes were Puck’s latch- 
pans.” 

The fact is that the whole trouble has arisen 
from the above etymology of ‘‘latch-pan.” 
Halliwell does not explain the word “latch” 
at all, nor make it the least clear how a pair of 
eyes can be a dripping-pan. The explanation 
depends upon the fact that there are two 
separate and distinct verbs, both spelt ‘‘ latch,” 
which are wholiy unrelated to each other. 
Shakspere’s ‘‘latch” is related to “ latch-pan,” 
precisely because a ‘‘latch-pan” is totally 
unconnected with ‘‘latch,” to catch. It 
correctly means ‘‘ dripping-pan,” just because 
‘latch’ means to drip, or to cause to drop, or 
to dribble. We must put aside the Anglo- 
Saxon geleccan, and all notions about ‘‘ catch- 
ing,” and see why ‘“‘latch-pan” means a 
dripping-pan. To ‘‘ latch with love-juice” is 
to drop love-juice upon, to distil upon, to 
dribble on, or simply to moisten. If this can 
be established by etymology, I think it will be 
seen how admirably it suits the sense. 

If we will consent to give up the Anglo- 
Saxon geleccan, and allow ourselves to consider 
the common English verb ‘‘ to leak,’’ we shall 
soon come to a satisfactory result. To ‘‘ leak” 
means to admit drops of water; aud “latch” 
is practically the causal form. An excellent 
use of the latter occurs in the Prov. English 
latch on, ‘* to put water on the mash when the 
first wort has run off,” says Halliwell. It 
merely means to dribble on, to pour on slowly, 
to let on a new flow. The Swedish language 
has the very phrase. Widegren’s Swedish 
Dictionary (1788) gives us: ‘‘ Laka, to distil, to 
fall by drops.’’ And, then, remembering that 
Swedish y@ answers to Knglish upon or on, 
we also find: ‘Laka pi, to put the hot 
water on; to put the hot water into the 
mashing-tub, to convey the hot water from 
the copper into the mash-tub.” What is 
this but to “latch on”? Note also the 
sb. lake, ‘‘pickle.”” This laka gives us the 
original a; the mutated « occurs in Swedish 





lika, ‘‘to leak.” Icelandic has the strong verb 
leka, ‘to drip, to dribble, also to leak” ; pt.t. 
lak, pp. lekit. A final & becomes g in Danish ; 
and so we get Danish lage, sb. ‘‘ pickle”; and 
lage, v., to ‘‘lay in brine, to pickle.” 

Koolman’s EH. Friesic Dictionary also helps 
us. He gives: lek, “a drop, a dripping from a 
roof”; lek-bér, ‘‘ drop-beer,”’ i.e., beer caught 
by standing a vessel under a leaky cock of a 
cask ; lek-fat, ‘a drop-vessel,” i.¢., a vessel in 
which drops are collected. The connexion of 
the latter with a *‘latch-pan” is obvious. The 
E. Fries. verb lekken, ‘‘to drop, drip, leak,” has a 
host of cognates too numerous to mention. 
One sentence involving this verb may suffice. 
Koolman gives dat lekt fan de bimen of, ‘ it 
drips from the trees.” Compare Prov. English 
lecks, ‘‘droppings” ; leck on, ‘“‘to pour on”; 
leach-troughs, &c. 

The nearest related Anglo-Saxon word is 
leccan, ‘* to moisten, wet, irrigate.” This would 
have given a verb to letch, with the sense ‘‘ to 
moisten.”” The Prov. English latch seems to 
be due to some confusion between this form and 
the base lak, which appears in Swedish Jaka, 
Danish Jage, and in the past tense of the Icel. 
strong verb; or else, as is common in English, 
“latch,” to catch, and the less known “‘ letch,” 
to moisten, were fused under one (viz., tho 
commoner) form. Whatever the true history 
of the form of the word may be, I think we 
need have no doubt now as to its true sense. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








CORSSEN ON ‘fOLD-LATIN BIBLICAL 
, TEXTS.” 
Oxford: April 26, 1889. 


The editors of Old-Latin Biblical Texts have 
much reason to be grateful to their critics— 
last, and by no means least, to Dr. P. Corssen, 
who, ina most thorough and searching review 
in the April number of the Géttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, has mingled a good many strictures 
with his praise. 

With most of these strictures, if I were to 
take the point of view of Dr. Corssen, I should 
myself agree. The credit of initiating the 
series belongs not to me, but to the Bishop of 
Salisbury, for whom I have no authority to 
speak: still, I think it very possible that if the 
series were being planned now, at this interval 
of timo, with all the knowledge acquired in the 
process of editing, and with other knowledge 
acquired since, it might in some respects have 
taken a shape more like that which Dr. Corssen 
would have preferred for it, The original 
idea was, I believe, to publish certain more or 
less inaccessible texts, with introductions 
mainly historical (such as that so skilfally 
worked out by Bishop Wordsworth for g,), 
and also in part palaeographical, but without 
presupposing any critical theory. It was my 
contribution which spoilt the symmetry of this 
plan; and that not deliberately, but because it 
grew under my hands. 

The state of the case was this: When I 
returned to Oxford in 1883 the series was 
practically half-finished; Part I. was already 
out, and the texts of Part IL. were in type. 
Though I had for some little time been working 
at the text of the Greek Testament, I had 
only recently begun to make a special study of 
the Latin. Hence, when it was arranged that 
I should contribute a section on the relations 
of the texts, this was only intended to be a 
short one. As it was, it expanded, and 
became an excrescence upon the original 
scheme, which, by entering upon new and 
speculative ground, laid it open to the charge of 
incompleteness which Dr. Corssen brings 
against it. This I admit. At the same 
time, if Dr. Corssen really thinks that my 
contribution served to advance the study of the 


DR. P. 
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subject (‘‘erheblich fordern ” is his phrase), | 


I would ask him to let that weigh in the 
opposite scale. We do not apply to exploring 
work in science exactly the2same measure that 
we should apply to a work of art or to an 
exposition of a subject already well-understood. 

What I did was not only exploring work, 
but it was work at the first stage of explora- 
tion. It consisted almost entirely in the 
development of a single observation, viz.—that 
particular forms of expression, often much- 
buried and obscured, had a tendency to recur 
and to characterise the different MSS. I 
tried, out of this and on the basis of the texts 
which the Biskop of Salisbury was publishing, 
toconstructanorganon for attacking the problem 
of the Latin versions. Dr. Corssen himself seems 
to think that this was applied with some success 
so far asit went. But I did not aim, or think 
of aiming, at a review of the whole subject, or 
at ‘‘ein befriedigendes und abschliessendes 
Urteil iiber die angeregten Fragen.” To 
attempt anything of the kind, as it seems to me, 
would be premature now, and would have been 
still more premature then. I expressly 
reserved the consideration of a number of 
most important questions. But to omit 
certain points in a particular book is a different 
thing from leaving them out of sight 
altogether. I was careful to restrict the 
positive conclusions to those for which I 
adduced direct evidence—the relation of & to 
Oyprian, the relative value of the MSS. of 
Cyprian (which I respectfully submit was 
carried a degree further than it had been by 
the writers to whom Dr. Corssen alludes), the 
relation of & to e, and the mutual relations of 
the other MSS. to each other. All outside 
these were merely ‘‘ working hypotheses,” and 
were intended to be usedas such. If I did not 
succeed in making this clear before, I may be 
allowed to do so now. 

The work done for Part II. of Old-Latin 
Texts was done at high pressure, and it might 
almost be said while the printers were ‘‘ waiting 
for copy.” Since then it has proceeded at a more 
leisurely pace, and in the intervals of other 
things. But I can assure Dr. Corssen that the 
points which he notes as desiderata have not 
been neglected. In regard to some of them, 
we have made not inconsiderable progress. 
But, at the same time, we have widened our 
researches so as to include the extant texts of 
the Old Testament and the Greek basis of the 
Latin texts; and Dr. Corssen knows too well 
the intricacy of the questions involved to expect 
results to be produced quickly. 

I am glad to think that the points of 
substantial difference between Dr. Corssen and 
myself are few. A large proportion of the 
errors in detail which he notices arose from 
following too implicitly, and, in some 
instances, too mechanically, Hartel’s index to 
Cyprian. It is a mark of the extreme care with 
which Dr. Corssen has gone to work that not 
one of these instances (of which we had 
recently become aware) has escaped him. The 
identity of » and a, is admirably argued. 
Though that part of the Introduction was 
actually written by Mr. White, I rather think 
that I was responsible for forgetting that a 
photographic facsimile need not represent the 
exact scale of the original. Mr. White hopes 
to verify the point by ocular inspection of 
the Chur fragments in the course of the 
summer. I will give my best attention to 
the argument which Dr. Corssen urges against 
Cyprian’s authorship (at least, in its present 
form) of Book III. of the Testimonia, 
and also to the view expressed on pp. 312, 316, 
that the age of Cyprian witnessed an attempt 
on the part of the Church euthorities to 
introduce greater uniformity into the Version. 
It is true that this hypothesis conflicts with my 
own, but it fully deserves testing. 














On the other hand, as to the lists of words, 
I believe that our procedure was justified. No 
doubt they are open to enlargement and 
further illustration. But we took a definite 
objective standard—comparison with certain 
specified MSS. ; so that, within the limits to 
which they extend, and used in the way in 
which they were intended to be used, I do 
not think that they will be found misleading. 
At the time when they were made I do not 
think that any other method could have been 
followed. Ishould also not as yet be willing to 
admit that I was wrong in saying that the 
Latin texts were developed for some time 
part passu with the Greek, in Graeco- 
Latin MSS. of double columns like D. Of 
course, this does not exclude independent 
development as well. But it was based upon 
the fact that MSS. with the same fundamental 
Latin text from time to time differ in the Greek 
text which they presuppose; and that the 
assimilation of a Latin to a Greek text may be 
seen actually at work in D. I would not, 
however, wish to speak at all dogmatically. 
Dr. Corssen may like to know that Mr. Maunde 
Thompson is of opinion that & is really an 
Italian MS. I hope, when the time comes, to 
show that the so-called African text circulated 
in several European districts, and especially in 
a corner of North Italy. It would not at once 
follow that & was derived from this source, and 
the presumption that it was so derived has not 
yet been tested. Of Commodian I had not 
lost sight; but I should hesitate to suppose 
(as Dr. Corssen seems to do) that Firmilian 
wrote in Latin and used Cyprian’s Bible. It 
is surely more probable that his letter was 
translated in Africa after its arrival. Cyprian 
would naturally wish to send it round to his 
fellow-bishops. 

I have touched directly upon some, by im- 
plication upon more, of the points raised in 
Dr. Corssen’s article; but I cannot part from 
it without again expressing my sense of the 
obligation under which he has laid us. He has 
subjected our book to the closest and most 
rigorous scrutiny that it has yet received. My 
only regret is that he should have expended 
over it an amount of labour which would have 
sufficed to produce a book—and a very good 
book—of his own. W. SANDAY. 








DR. HATCH’S ‘ESSAYS IN BIBLICAL GREEK.” 
Oxford: May 2, 1889. 
Prof, Sanday, in his valuable review of Dr. 
Hatch’s Lssays in Biblical Greek (ACADEMY, 
April 27, p. 289) criticises the author’s opinion 
on the sense of dicaos in Matt. i. 19. I would 
ask leave to notice that Dr. Hatch’s view has 
the support of Dr. Franz Delitzsch (who cele- 
brates this year the jubilee of his work on the 
translation of the New Testament into Hebrew). 
In his Jiidisches Handwerkerleben (1879), p. 48, 
the veteran Hebraist remarks that the sense in 
which the word ‘‘ righteous” was employed by 
the nobler teachers in the early post-Christian 
period was that in which itis used in Matt, 
i. 19—*‘ following the law of love.” 
T. K. CHEYNE. 





Chetton Rectory, Bridgnorth: April 30, 1839. 

Dr. Field, in his remarks on Heb. ix, 16, 17, 
quoted with approval by Prof. Sanday in his 
review of Dr. Hatch’s Essays in Biblical Greek, 
asks: ‘‘ What document is that which is of no 
force at all during the lifetime of the person 
who executed it? The answer can only be, 
‘A man’s will or testament.’ ” 

But (1) the writer of the Epistie to the He- 
brews was not speaking of any ‘‘ document ”’ 
at all, but of a covenant made by man with 
God over slain victims, Comp. Ps. 1. 4, 
‘“‘Gather my saints together unto me, those 





———« 


that have made a covenant with me” (rods 
iar Weucvous Thy diadhenv abrod LXX.) with sacrifice 
(én @voius, LX X.= émt vexpuis in Heb. ix. 17). 

2. If by the words ‘‘is of no force” Dr. 
Field meant ‘‘is of no effect,” it is doubtless 
true that a will cannot take effect until the 
death of the testator. But if, as appears from 
the following sentence, he meant that it is of 
no validity, it is not true that the validity of a 
testament depends on the death of the testator. 
For surely its validity depends entirely on the 
formality of the document itself and its due 
execution according tolaw. An informal will 
is ipso facto invalid, whether the maker of it be 
alive or dead, and it must be “ proved ” bafore 
it can take effect. 

Dr. Field also says : 


“As to the word itself, it should be observed 
that d:a0qnny d:€0ero is generally used ia classical 
Greek of making a testament, not a covenant.’’ 

It would have been more to the point if Dr. 
Field had adduced a single passage from the 
LXX. (constantly quoted or referred to in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews) or from the Greek of 
the New Testament, in which d:a9jxn is used 
in the sense of a ‘‘ testament.” 

J. 8. Purton, 








A CONTINENTAL MISPRINT IN POPE, 
Copenhagen : May 4, 1889, 
From Lessing’s witty prose essay on Pope's 
‘* Essay on Man,” Pope ein Metaphysiker ! (1755), 
in which the German author discusses the 
philosophy of the poem, it will be seen 
(Stimmtl. Schriften. Herausgeg. von Lach- 
mann, Leipzig, 1854, vol v., pp. 9, 10) that 
Lessing made use of a copy of the poem in 
which Epistle i., ll. 43-45 were printed : 
** Of systems possible, if ’tis confest 
That wisdom infinite must form the best, 
Where all must fall or not coherent be.” 


instead of the correct reading of 1, 45: 
‘* Where all must fu// or not coherent be.”’ 


Lessing very naturally conjectured tha 
instead of ‘‘not” we ought to read “all,” and 
thus, by a clever emendation, made sense of the 
misprinted line. 

This misprint of ‘fall’ for “full” seems 
to be a continental one. I have not seen 
it in any English edition. On the other 
hand, I have found it in a German poetical 
translation by Brocke (Hamburg, 1740; the 
book contains some others besides), in which 
the English text is printed opposite to the 
German translation. Itis rather curious that 
the same misprint reappears in a Danish 
metrical translation of Pope's poem, by Lous— 
so far as I know, the only existing Danish 
translation, although the poem itself has left 
some traces in our literature. In the first 
edition of this translation (Sorie, 1759), Lous 
evidently translates the line with the reading 
‘* fall.” He may possibly have known Lessing’s 
essay; at least, he adopts the emendation sug- 
gested by the German author. He says: 

“‘Hvor alting sammenhoagz> max indbyrdes 

eller falde,’’ 
literally translated into English: ‘‘ Where all 
must cohere mutually or fall.” 

In the second edition of his translation 
(Copenhagen, 1776) Lous seems to have 
translated from the correct text. 

ADOLF HANSEN. 








PRIMITIVE MEASURES OF DISTANCE. 
London: May 7, 1899. 
In Sir W. W. Hunter’s Statistical Account of 
Assam (vol. ii., 228), the following statement is 
| made regarding the Khasias, who are, on many 
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unds, one of most interesting of the Indian 
hill-tribes : j 
“ hill people have no proper measurement 0: 
om = ieksine. If nae te any standard for 
m distance, it is by the number of pans 
[areca-nut, betel-leaf, and lime] @ man chews in 
the course of a journey, generally about one every 
half hour.” 
In the May number of Scribner’s Magazine 
(p. 529), I have noticed a curiously exact 
parallel to this primitive mode of measuring 
distance. It occurs in an article describing the 
mode of fishing for “ winanishe” in Lower 
Canada. 
‘* Tf we asked the way to any point, one responded, 
‘ di[deux] lieues’ ; another, ‘ trois lieues et encore’; 
and the third, ‘trois pipes,’ the time required to 
smoke a pipe being a measure of distance.”’ 

Is it possible that the South American Indians 
similarly measure distance (or the time required 
to accomplish a journey) by the number of 
cocas they chew? Lime, by the way, is also 
mixed with the coca leaves. 

Jas. 8, Corron. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownay, May 13, 7.30 p.m. Library Association: ‘* Free 
Libraries in London,” by Mr. E. 0. Thomas. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘* Heat 
Engines other than Steam,’ II., by Mr. H. Graham 


8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Indian Philosophy,” by 
Siv N42 Mukharji. : 
8.30 p.m. Geographical: Di:cussion on Mr. 


H. M. Stanley’s Letter. 

TUESDAY, May 14, 83p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* The 
Italian Renaissance Painters, [II., their Employ- 
ments,” by Dr. J. P. Richter. 

8pm. Society of Arts: ‘ Venetian Glass,” by 
Dr, Salviati. 

p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ** The 

Treatment of Steel by Hydraulic Pressure, and the 

Plant employed for the Purpose,” by Mr. W.H. 

Greenwood. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘‘Tasmania: its 

Resources and Prospects,’’ by Mr. E. N, C. Braddon. 
8pm. Metropolitan Scientific Association : 

*Oorrelative Evolution,” by Mr. W. H. Davis. 
8.20p.m. Anthropological: ‘The Osteology of 

the Veddahs of Ceylon,” by Mr. Arthur Thomson; 
“The Yoruba Country,” by Mrs. I. Braithwaite 
Batty ; ‘Salutations,’ by Mr. HM. Liag Roth. 

WEDNESDAY, May 15, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The 
Use of Spirit as an Agent in Prime Movers,” by 
Mr. A. F. Yarrow. 

THURSDAY, May 16,3 pm. Royal Institution: Ex- 
—_ Lecture, **Qhemical Affinity,” I., by 


ewar. 

8 pm. _Electrical Engineers. 

8 pm. Historical: * The Management of 
Mano’ Estates in the Thirteenth Century, with 
Special Reference to the Unprinted Treatises of 
Walter de Henley and Robert Grossteste, and to 
a MS. entitled Senescalcia, being the Basis of Fieta’s 
Chapters on the Duties of Manorial Officers.” 
by sao Mev. Dr. W. Cunningham and Miss E. 


P 8.20 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Femay, May 17, 8 p.m. Philological: Anniversary 
Mesting, “Pali ecellanies,’’ by the Rev. Dr. R. 


9p.m. Royal Institution: “ Optical Torque,” b 
Prof, Silvanus P. Thompson. ” — 
SaTugpay, May 18,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
and Development of Opera in England,” 
wi Ree Illustrations, III., by Mr, Joseph 








SCIENCE. 
On Truth: a Systematic Inquiry. By 
Ye aed Mivart. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
‘ Co. 


Pror, Mivarr describes the doctrines enun- 
ciated in his new work as ‘“‘the results at 
which he has arrived in a life’s pursuit of 
truth.” Much less than a lifetime might, 
one would think, have sufficed anyone 
possessed of fair industry and ability for the 
task of putting together such a tissue of 
truisms and fallacies as forms the substance 
of this diffuse and tedious volume. A master 
“ anatomy aad natural history might surely 
ave found some more profitable occupation 


than that of working up the threadbare, 
ragged commonplaces of popular metaphysics 
and mythology into philosophic shoddy. 
Professional theologians take care that there 
shall be no lack of the article in question. 
Only last year a large amount of it was 
turned out in superior style by Dr. James 
Martineau, who is practically equal to Prof. 
Mivart in knowledge, and far superior to him 
in eloquence and humour. 

The result offered to us was dictated 
beforehand by the author’s creed. It may 
be briefly described as a pervading dualism— 
the dualism of subject and object, of mind and 
body, of God and the world, of duty and 
happiness. Itis always possible to defend old 
positions by new weapons, but in this instance 
there is as little originality about the one as 
about the other. Walls held together only by 
the ivy of habit and association are manned 
by invalids armed with rusty pikes and 
matchlocks. The author tells us that he has 
‘avoided controversy as much as possible.” 
If so, he must be very pugnacious indeed when 
he seeks it, for his work bristles with contro- 
versial matter from beginning to end. But the 
statement is so far correct that he systematic- 
ally avoids strong opponents or meeting his 
opponents on their strongest ground; that he 
prefers a blunt contradiction to a critical 
analysis of adverse statements; and that he is 
more careful to reiterate his own beliefs than 
to guard them against possible objections. 

Much space is occupied by a refutation of 
idealism, understanding that term in its 
Berkeleyan sense—the doctrine that nothing 
exists except in and for consciousness. Two 
reasons are given for rejecting this doctrine. 


**(1) It contradicts that conception of the 
universe which the advance of science makes 
more and more convincing and secure; and 
(2) it asserts that we have not that direct 
knowledge of the world about us which our 
minds assure us we certainly have” (p. 140). 


Such objections exhibit a complete misappre- 
hension of idealism, and, but for some 
indications to the contrary, would make one 
suspect that Prof. Mivart had not studied the 
theory he impugns in the works of its latest 
and most powerful defenders. Modern 
idealists no more question the results of 
science than he does himself. Their quarrel 
with realism is not about the phenomena 
either of the present or the past, nor even 
about the laws of those phenomena, but about 
the ultimate analysis and interpretation of our 
experience. In this connexion it is important 
above all things to come to an understanding 
about what is implied by physical causation ; 
and Hume was well advised when he pu: 
the causal problem into the fore-front 
of philosophical discussion. But, for 
Prof. Mivart, Hume and his successors 
have written in vain. He does not, however, 
make the mistake, common among philoso- 
phers, of crediting our belief in an external 
world to the application of a supposed innate 
category of cause and effect; as if we knew, 
before all experience, that our sensations 
were produced by the action of material 
objects on our minds. He holds the old 
“common-sense”? view that we apprehend 
things in themselves with the help of our 
senses, but by a process which is neither 
sensation nor an inference from our sensa- 





| tions; and he asserts that’ this process, which 


he calls perception, is as trustworthy as it is 
‘inexplicable ” (p. 218). Elsewhere we find 
perception defined as ‘‘a power of grouping 
clusters of present sensations and associating 
imaginations therewith’ (p. 201), which is 
exactly what the idealists say, and which 
makes the whole process clear enough. 

Prof. Mivart is well aware of the various 
objections urged against the claim to erect 
** common-sense ” into the supreme arbiter of 
truth—a claim, I may observe, not counte- 
nanced by common-sense itself; and he devotes 
a good deal of ingenious, though not, I think, 
very sound reasoning to the task of upsetting 
them. The notorious fact that there are 
illusive perceptions is admitted, but not satis- 
factorily dealt with. Take the well-known 
instance of the man who continues to feel pains 
in his toes after losing the leg to which they 
belonged. Here we have a decisive case of 
external perception which is certainly not a 
revelation of external reality, since the object 
which the subject supposes himself to perceive 
does not exist at all. Itis no answer to say 
that ‘‘if the organisation be impaired, the 
action of our sensitive faculty, which depends 
upon our organisation, will be impaired like- 
wise’’ (p. 119). It is just because the mechan- 
ism of psychic association continues to act as 
before that an illusion arises. Hence we infer 
that the sentient subject before losing his foot 
became conscious of it through this mechanism 
of association, not through the agency of an 
inexplicable but infallible perceptive faculty. 
Again, the true theory of the solar system 
seems singularly at variance with ‘‘ common- 
sense ’’ judgments on the subject, and a tclling 
rebuff to the pretensions of the vulgar to 
arbitrate on speculative questions. On this Prof. 
Mivart observes that the sun was never really 
seen to move nor the earth to remain still—a 
change in the relative position of the two 
bodies being that of which alone men’s senses 
informed them; and he goes on to explain 
that even in the moving objects around us 
motion is not perceived but only inferred 
from a change of place (p. 123). Now all 
this may bs very true, but to tell us that we 
never see things moving is surely as great a 
shock to common-sense as anything in Berke- 
ley. The idealist will also maintain that 
what he denies is not the facts of conscious- 
ness but the inferences deducted from them. 

Our two great oracles, common-sense and 
physical science, again come to blows over 
what are known as the secondary qualities of 
matter. The plain man believes that sound 
and colour, as such, are located in the objects 
to which he attributes them. The physicist 
tells us that they are affections of our minds, 
or, if the phrase be preferred, of our nervous 
systems, proximately occasioned by the impact 
of an undulating medium on the appropriate 
organs of sense, and remotely due to the 
molecular movements of the sonorous or 
luminous bodies Prof. Mivart’s solution of 
the difficulty is delicious: 

‘It is a great mistake to think that ia the 
absence of sense-organs the world would have 
neither light nor sound, and that continual 
darkness would envelope such perfectly silent 
motions as might still exist. For to speak of 
such an unseen world as dark is to express 
objective existence in merely subjective terms, 
after all, Such a world would be neither light 
nor dark, but in a condition absolutely unim- 
| aginable by us, and one which we may far more 
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reasonably think of as possessing light than as 
plunged in darkness, . . . Though all ‘sensa- 
tions’ would, of course, vanish from an 
insentient universe, yet the objective qualities 
those sensations make known to us would 
continue to exist” (pp. 116 sq.). 

n one of Dickens’s short stories there is a 

ery worthy man, who is commonly known as 

‘the Major,” but on whose pretensions to 
that rank some doubts are cast. Questioned 
by his landlady on this delicate subject 
he replies: ‘‘At any rate, madam, I am 
not a minor.” Whatever may be true 
of the insentient universe, ‘‘ darkness 
and silence’? may be predicated in an 
eminent degree of our philosopher’s attitude 
when he is pressed to tell something about 
the “objective qualities” referred to. For 
he is well aware that the so-called primary 
qualities of matter—as extension, resistance, 
and motion—may, equally with the secondary, 
be resolved into groups of sensations and the 
relations between them. The idea of space 
in particular he elsewhere subjects to a 
merciless analysis; and, in accordance with 
the Aristotelian principles on which his whole 
philosophy rests, denies that it represents a 
real entity. 

‘* No one,” he says, “ pretends that space has 
any character except a power of receiving 
extended bodies within it. If, then, we 
imagine all extended bodies perceptible by the 
senses to be annihilated, there would remain a 
mere empty power or potentiality, the existence 
of which by itself the mind sees to be positively 
impossible ” (p. 407). 

By parity of reasoning it might be urged 
that were all sentient beings to be annihilated 
nothing would remain but ‘‘a mere empty 
potentiality” of sensation, the separate exist- 
ence of which isimpossible. Thus the position 
of Prof. Mivart resolves itself on examination 
into complete agnosticism. 

_ Nothing can well be more unlike our sensa- 
tions or perceptions of light (whichever 
phrase be preferred) than the vibratory move- 
ments which physicists tell us are its objec- 
tive condition. Perhaps for this reason Prof. 
Mivart makes an attack on the undulatory 
theory, which, however, will be found less 
damaging to it than to his own reputation. 
His objection to the theory is that, 


‘if different colours are, like different musical 
notes, but differences of wave-lengths, then no 
dispersion such as that which is produced by 
the spectrum ought to take place with respect 
to light. . . . This objection has been met by 
the hypothesis that the velocities of the several 
coloured rays may vary according to the wave- 
lengths” (p. 396). 

And he goes on to prove that the different 
coloured rays are propagated with equal velo- 
cities through cosmic space. But physicists 
know this perfectly well. What they con- 
tend is that light waves of different length 
are propagated with unequal velocities through 
a solid medium such as glass; and that were 
sound passed through a medium so constructed 
as to bear the same relation to its waves that 
the molecular constitution of a glass prism 
bears to light, then the sonorous waves would 
be similarly dispersed—the different musical 
notes would be heard in different places. 

The dualism of mind and body rests on two 
great assumptions; one is the dependence of 
language on abstract concepts, the other is 
free will. I do not mean that dualism is 





necessarily involved in the truth of either or 
both assumptions, or refuted by their disproof ; 
I mean that the issue is habitually fought out 
on this ground. As regard language one need 
only refer to the arguments recently advanced 
by Mr. Romanes, which probably appeared too 
late to be dealt with in this volume, merely 
remarking on the singular infelicity of the 
following illustration : 


‘As well might the concavities of a curved 
line be supposed to exist without its convexities, 
as the spoken word be supposed to have arisen 
prior to the idea which it represents. Experi- 
ence shows us... that... words do not 
generate thoughts, but the very reverse” 
(p. 234). 


Although the concavities of a curve cannot 
exist without the convexities, it should seem 
that the convexities may exist without the 
concavities. Besides the usual platitudes 
about consciousness and moral responsibility, 
we are treated to what seems a rather novel 
argument for free will : 


‘‘ The reader is no doubt as able as is the 
writer to compare the relative attractions of 
some competing pleasures, and to be sure that 
he has resolved to act in opposition to the 
motive which seemed to promise the fullest 
gratification. .. . Nothing can be easier... 
than to compare the comfortableness of two 
armchairs or the sweetness of two kinds of 
champagne [by the way, Prof. Mivart seems to 
have a curious taste in champagne], and the 
exercise of a real power of choice in the very 
smallest matter is sufficient to vindicate the 
existence of such a power”? (p. 270). 


Can Prof. Mivart be possibly ignorant of the 
fact that repulsion plays at least as great a 
part as attraction in moral dynamics? The 
pain of leaving a duty undone may, and often 
does, far more than counteract the immediate 
gratification offered by some selfish indulgence. 

Until it has been shown that intelligence 
and will energise independently of the con- 
ditions to which all other vital activities are 
subjected, or, in the language of inductive 
logic, until it has been shown that mind is a 
vera causa of phenomena, all attempts to 
deduce the universe from a transcendent mind 
must remain futile. No space need therefore 
be occupied with a discussion of Prof. 
Mivart’s attempt to establish the existence 
of a personal First Cause. His reasonings on 
the subject are a bewildering pot-pourri of 
Aristotelian philosophy, Semitic theology, 
and modern science. To dissect them would 
be a useful exercise for the student of fallacies, 
while it would interest the student of history 
to trace them back to their original sources. 
Among the spiritualistic arguments is one 
that I do not remember having seen before, 
but it strikes me as too absurd not to have 
been employed by some ancient philosopher. 
That there are so many bodies without intelli- 
gences proves, we are told, the possibility that 
there are many intelligences without bodies 
(p. 492). Why not brains also? 

In his last chapter, entitled ‘‘ Evolution,” 
Prof. Mivart, who is himself a believer in 
that process, but who desires to except man 
from its operation, descends to language 
altogether unworthy of a layman: 


‘‘The Darwinian view is one due to incoherent 
thought and superficial inductions, made in the 
teeth of contrary evidence... The doctrine 


}of the ‘bestiality of man’ is an essential and 





=== 
integral part of the Darwinian system... , 
The absurdity of the Darwinian doctrine 
about man... . The Darwinian doctrine js 
supported by men, and only by men, who are 
victims to the fundamental error which con- 
founds ‘ideas’ with ‘faint revivals of past 
feelings,’ and ‘ the association of imaginations ’ 
with ‘ rational inference.’” (p. 524), 


Such scolding will do the Darwinians no 
harm, but it may do Prof. Mivart some good, 
It may help him to make his peace with the 
obscurantist section of the Church to which 
he belongs. 

AtrreD W. Benn. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘ THE EPISTLES OF PLINY TO TRAJAN.” 
Oxford: May 6, 18:9. 

I am much obliged to Prof. Wilkins for his 
correction of some inaccuracies and misprints 
in his notice of my edition of the Pliny-Trajan 
Letters. He, however, puts several questions 
on other points which imply that here too I 
am in error. Perhaps, therefore, in fairness 
you will allow me briefly to reply to them. (1) 
The use of leaden pipes in aqueducts is proved 
in Middleton’s Rome (ed. 1885), p. 459 foll. (2) 
Kiepert in his Imperit Romani Tabula Geo- 
graphica (1885) marks a road between Gangra 
and Amisia through Carissa. I traced this 
road from Nicomedeia to the Upper Euphrates 
region, to show the main route on which 
Nicomedeia had depended hitherto for its 
inland trade. (3) I do not understand why 
Prof. Wilkins doubts that Scaevola and Rabirius 
Postumus were impeached under the lex 
repetundarum. Scaevola was accused by T. 
Albucius for his conduct as praetor in Asia 
(Cic. De Orat. i. 17, ii. 70; De Fin, i. 3); while 
the most casual reference to Cicero’s speech, 
Pro Rabir. Post., will prove that I am right 
about the latter. (4) Suet. Caes. 55, as Prof. 
Wilkins will find, contains a reference to the 
speech of Strabo Caesar against Albucius on 
behalf of the Sardinians, while (5) Cic. Pro 
Cluent. 47 refers to the means by which the 
acquittal of Terentius Varro was secured (see 
Fausset’s note ad loc.). No doubt I might have 
given fuller references on all these points ; but 
the fact that my allusion to eleven trials is con- 
tained in seven lines shows that I mentioned 
them incidentally and without detail. (6) The 
statement about Glabriois taken from Xipbilinus 
67, 14. I kuow it is inconsistent with Juv. iv. 
94; but this did not affect my argument. 

E. G, Harpy. 





Manchestsr: May 8, 1889. 


Brevis esse laboro: obscurus fio, and Mr. 
Hardy has some reason for complaint. But 
my point was, not that the statements were 
erroneous, but that the wrong references were 
selected to support them. ; 

The reference to Scaevola’s prosecution is in 
De Orat. ii. 70, 281, and more precisely in Brut. 
26, 102, but not in De Orat.i. 17. The trial of 
Terentius Varro is referred to incidentally in 
Pro Cluent. 47, 130; but we learn that the 
obscure reference is to this trial only from other 
passages, which would have been better quoted. 
Similarly, the fact that the speech of Caesar 
Strabo, Pro Sardis, was delivered in prosecuting 
Albucius, is not learnt from Suet. Caes. 55, but 
from other sources. Rabirius was impeach 
underaclause of thelex Julia de repetundia, butnot 
as himself guilty of extortion. iphilinus says, 
tg’ § mov Kai Ta wdALora dpyhv abs bed pPdvov Exxev 
bre bwarebovta avtoy és To’AABavdy ém Ta veavio kev 
para avowacuéva Kkadécas, Adovta amoxreivar pey 
iwdyxace, This makes the foregoing «arnyop7- 
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Oéyra Td Te AAG Kal oi of moddol, kal Sri Kal Onpios 
éudxero rather obscure. Mr. Hardy has un- 
doubtedly good authority for his leaden pipes, 
and for his road from Gangra to Amisia; but 
the Halys must have been a formidable obstacle 
between Gangra and Uarissa. 
Merivale’s account is as follows : 

‘* Acilius Glabrio, lately consul, was accused of 
the high misdemeanour of having fought with 
beasts in the amphitheatre. ... [He] was con- 
victed and degraded to the arena; and, when he 
came off victorious in the combat, he was sent 
into exile, and promptly despatched there.” 


This is, perhaps, a legitimate way of inter- 
preting Dio’s confused narrative; but it is 
inconsistent with our other authorities. 

A, 8. WILKINs. 








OBITUARY. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Robert Damon, of Weymouth, widely known 
among naturalists as a collector of objects of 
natural history. As agent for the sale of 
specimens, he had scientific connexions in 
various parts of the world, and was himself a 
frequent traveller, especially in Russia. Mr. 
Damon was the author of a valuable Handbook 
to the Geology of Weymouth and the Isle of 
Portland, which appeared originally in 1860, 
and in an enlarged form in 1884. Among his 
latest acquisitions were the collections of the 
“Museum Godeffroy,” formerly at Hamburg. 
Mr. Damon died on May 4, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Vot. Iv. of the ‘‘Translations of Foreign Biologi- 
cal Memoirs,” to be published by the Clarendon 
Press, will contain eight essays upon heredity 
and kindred biological problem by Prof. Weis- 
mann, The essays have appeared from time to 
time during the past eight years. The subjects 
treated of have roused the keenest interest 
among biologists in this country, and there 
have been many discussions about them. The 
question as to the transmission or non-trans- 
mission to the offspring of characters acquired 
during the lifetime of the parent has become 
the most important problem in general biology 
since the appearance of the Origin of Species ; 
and Prof. Weismann’s essays are considered by 
many to mark a crisis in the history of evolu- 
tion. The translators are Mr. E, B. Poulton 
(the general editor of the volume), Dr. 8S. 
Schinland, and Mr. A. E. Shipley. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tux delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
nearly ready for issue a Russian Grammar by 
Mr. W.R. Morfill. The author has endeavoured 
to give a concise and clear analysis of the 
word-forms and syntax ofthe language. It is, 
perhaps, worth noting that the first Russian 
Grammar which ever appeared, written ia 
Latin by Henry Ludolf, was issued from the 
Clarendon Press in 1691. 


Streifziige durch die Mittelenglische Syntax. 
Von Eugen Einenkel. (Miinster i/W: Schén- 
ingh.) Under a modest title, Dr. Kinenkel has 
made an important and original contribution 
to English philology. The phonetics and 
inflection of Middle-English no longer present 
difficulties of the first moment. But its syntax 
18 still an almost untrodden field, abounding 
m problems not surpassed in difficulty or 
intellectual interest in the case of any other 
modern language. This is mainly due to the two 
remarkable features in which it stands prac- 
tically alone: the rapid decay of its inflections, 
and the prolonged and intimate influence of 





a foreign tongue—both of which, though 
primarily and principally affecting vocabulary, 
phonology, and accidence, reacted in a host of 
subtle ways upon syntax. On the one hand, 
the fusion or loss of the inflections, by reducing 
numerous constructions to a formal identity 
with others completely unlike them, gave 
singular facilities to that fruitful process which 
Paul calls ‘“‘Verschicbung der syntaktischen 
Gliederung ”’—the transition from one to the 
other needing no substitution of a new form, 
but merely of a new interpretation for the 
old, usually through the attraction of some 
dominant analogy. And, on the other hand, a 
mass of such analogies, tending, in the main, 
to deflect from O. E. usage, was presented by 
the syntax of Old French, the influence of 
which was further facilitated by the wholesale 
invasion of French words. This mingling of 
the genius of the two speeches reached its 
climax in the age and.in the writings of 
Chaucer, and this is the region which Dr. 
Einenkel has chosen for his ‘‘rambles.” He 
has described the conditions of the problem in 
vivid and suggestive language in the preface. 
‘*We observe here Teutonic elements in a 
Romance—Romance elements in a Teutonic— 
mould. We find worn-out Teutonic elements 
extruded by vigorous Romance elements, 
decayed Romance elements recalled to life by 
German ones. And, amid all this, the 
development of the most singular ‘‘ bubbles” 
—fantastic devices of minds struggling for 
expression—which, though now in some cases 
obsolete, are still invariably of the highest 
historical and psychological interest. Hence it 
comes that the meaning of an English expres- 
sion is less the result of the words it contains 
than of the relation in which it stands to other 
expressions of similar meaning — that, in 
brief, English is now a ‘‘ make-shift language,” 
perfect security in the use of which is possible 
only to one who commands the whole mass of 
its materia].”” The present volume professes to 
be merely a reconnoitring tour in preparation 
for the systematic treatise upon the problems 
here posed as regards Chaucer, which is to 
follow. But it falls short of a systematic 
treatise only in range and completeness, not 
in strictness of method. To become a Chaucer- 
syntax it needs to be supplemented rather than 
rewritten. It is not difficult to see that, as the 
preface hints, the book has grown out of an 
investigation into two related topics—the cases 
and the infinitive-with-substantive phrase. 
Nearly half of itis occupied with an elaborate 
view of the Chanzerian usage of the preposi- 
tions, which my be regarded as an iutroduc- 
tion or appendix to the former, and is full of 
good observation in detail. We may refer to 
the discussion of such phrases, as ‘‘on hond 
beren,” “hath him to,” ‘‘ by himself.”” More 
difficult questions are raised in the investigation 
of the case of the M. E. absolute construction. 
Three analogies present themselves: the abso- 
lute dative of O.E., the absolute accusative of 
Old French—both adaptations of the Latin 
ablative absolute; and the nominative, which 
was demonstrably used in many M.E. cases 
where the test can be applied. But where the 
test cannot be applied, how was the case under- 
stood? Always as nomiuative yap the 
tule which finally obtained), or only in certain 
conditions, and, if so, in which? Dr, 
Einenkel attempts to lay down a distinction 
which is at least plausible, though naturally 
incapable of rigid proof, between a nominative 
absolute phrase relating to the principal 
sentence as a whole, and an accusative relating 
to its subject as such. More decisive are the 
results of the discussion of the substantive with 
infinitive. Here we have again the spectacle 
of a Romance idiom (the accusative and infini- 
tive) intruding upon, and for a while replacing, 
as in Chaucer, the native Teutonic dative and 





the infinitive, but finally expelled. We can 
only call attention to a few points in a book 
strewn with suggestive remarks: e¢.g., the dis- 
cussion of ‘‘at an end,” ‘‘ swich” (fyve, &c.), 
‘* worth a bene,” ‘‘one (of) the best men” 
(where in addition to M.H.G., the parallel Icel. 
idiom—einn likligastr madr, &c.—might be 
quoted), No serious student of English philo- 
logy can afford to neglect this acute and 
learned study. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Brownine Socrety.—( Friday, April 26.) 


Dr. Furnivatt in the chair.—Mrs. Alexander 
Ireland, of Southport, read a paper on ‘*A 
Toccata of Galuppi’s.’? After reading the poem, 
Mrs. Ireland gave a most interesting commentary 
on it, in which she upheld her opinion that the 
poem, instead of representing, as was usually 
supposed to be the case, the light frivolous nature 
of Italian life of the period, had a far deeper 
import; and Mrs. Ireland believed that it was a 
speech of an imaginary spectator of this gaiety, 
in which he saw and regretted the hollowness of 
it all, and foresaw that the whole of this life, and 
youth, and gaiety would endin death, and that 
this solemn feeling tinged the whole poem.—Dr. 
Furnivall said that the paper had given a different 
impression to what the poem had previously made 
on him, and that if was a great contrast to 
Browning’s two other great poems on music. Mrs. 
Ireland had imported a good deal of the spiritual 
into her treatment of the poem; whether she was 
justified was a question for diecussion. He did 
not think that the slight passing clouds of sorrow 
and mortality hinted at inthe poem were theoutcome 
of the music, but only a slight thread running 
through it. Of course, if Mrs. Ireland were right, 
the poem would have to be put on the high 
spiritual plane of ‘‘Abt Vogler”’—Mr. Arthur 
Symons thought that Mra. Ireland’s interpreta- 
tion was correct. It reminded him of Watteau’s 
pictures, in spite of the general opinion being that 
these were quite frivolous representations of 
fashionable lite. He saw a vein of pensiveness in 
them, arising from the consciousness that that 
kind of thing could not last for ever.—Dr. 
Berdos protested against the idea that Venetian life 
was all frivolous. There was a scrious side in the 
life of the Venetians, although when making holi- 
day they certainly were very joyous, and this was 
nuticeable also in their architecture and pictures — 
Mr. Slater was indebted to Mrs. Ireland for the 
view she had given, although he owned that 
previously he had not looked fora deep meaning 
in the poem, as he had been satisfied to enjoy the 
charm of the picture given in the easily flowing 
lines. — Mr. Ford Madox-Brown said he had 
known Mrs. Ireland some years, and knew she was 
a good musician, and therefore her judgment was 
valuable; and he pointed out that the further 
back you went ir the history of music the more 
doleful you found it, and so it did not do to take 
the actual sound of music as expressing too much 
spiritual meaning.—Mr. Vincent (of Plymouth) 
thanked Mrs. Ireland for the new view she had 
given, and referred to Browning's great knowledge 
of artistic subjects, especially music. 


AnisToTeLiAN Society.—( Monday, April 29.) 


Suapwortu H. Hopagson, Esa., president, in the 
chair.—Prof. J. Brough was elected a member.— 
Canon Aubrey Moore read a paper on ‘‘Some 
Curious Parallels between Greek and Chinese 
Thought in the fourth and fifth Centuries, nc.” 
In a brief introduction he pointed ont that there 
were only two systems wnich could properly claim 
to be indigenous to China, viz., Confucianism and 
the Taoistic Philosophy, Buddhism being intro- 
duced in the post-Uhristian period, while tho 
religion of Taoism is a fusion of Buddhism with 
the older superstitions of the country. In the 
systems of Confuciavism and philosophical Taoism 
we find morals and metaphysics—the practical end 
the speculative reason—not only separated but 
developing by antagonism to one another, while in 
Greck thought in its best days such a separation 
did not exist. In spite, however, of this contrast, 
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there is a remarkable parallelism between Con- 
fucianisrm and Greck etbics onthe ove hand, and 
between Taoism and Greek metaphysics on the 
other. Mr. Moore confined himself (1) toa com- 
parison between the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
mean and the Confucianist treatise by Tzii Tzii, 
grandson of Confucius, on virtue as a state of 
equilibrium and barmony, translated by Dr. Legge 
for the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East,” and (2) acom- 
parison between the philosophy of Herscleitus and 
that of Ohang Tzii, a Taoist philosopher of the 
fourth century, recently tranelated by Mr, H. A. 
Giles. In the treatise of Tzii Tzii, virtue is repre- 
sented not only as a mean between extremes of 
more and less, but as the realising of the law of 
Luman nature, the perfect man being cne who 
‘* embodies the mean,’’ and becomes thereby not 
enly a law to himeelf, but a standard for others. 
The long chapter in Chuang Tzii on the Identity of 
Contraries prerented striking parallelisms of 
thought, and even of language, to the extant 
fragments of Heracleitus, while his account of the 
moral life es human and second best in comparison 
with the more excellent way—the divine life of 
epeculation—recalls the well-Enown Aristotelian 
view of the relation of mpatis and @Cewpla. The 
mystical character of Chuang Tzii’s philosophy, 
and the emphasis laid upon the doctrine of 
inaction, Mr. Moore explained by the philosopher’s 
antegonism to the now dominant system of 
Confucianism, and represented it as the protest of 
idealism against a positivism which would limit 
reeson to the human and the finite. 


Puitotocican Socizty.—(Friday, May 3.) 


Tue Rey. Dr. R. Morris, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Alex. J. Ellis, vice-president, read his final 
report on ‘‘ Dialectal Work.” He stated that Part 
V. of his Harly English Pronunciation, containing 
‘““The Existing Phonology of English Dialects 
compared with that of West Saxon,’? was now 
practically complete at press, after having occupied 
the writer for about twenty years. It consists of 
835 pages of text, with about 100 pages ‘tof pre- 
liminary matter, containing information from 1145 
places in the English-speaking parts of England, 
Isle of Man, Wales, and the Scotch Lowlands, 
derived from 811 informants, independently of 
printed books. The regular comparison of the 
different modes of speech was made by 104 local 
versions of one comparative specimen of about one 
pege in length, 116 versions of a much shorter 
specimen (calicd the dialect text), and 112 classified 
word lists, arranged by the original West Saxon 
vowels which the words contained, so that the 
relation of any local speech to the West Saxon is 
seen at a glance. These materials are arranged in 
forty-two districts, by no means conterminous with 
counties. Alphabetical county lists, referring back 
to the districts, and two maps showing the relation 
of counties and districts, are given in the prelimi- 
nary matter, with other lists, and a complete 
explanation of the uniform phonetic notation used, 
called palaeotype, because old types alone are 
employed. These forty-two districts are grouped 
in six divisions: (1) the Southern, from Cornwall 
to Kent, as far north as Worcester in the west, and 
the Thames in the east; (2) the Western, on the 
borders of Wales; (3) the Kastern, from Bucks to 
East Anglia; (4) the Midland, reaching across 
England from Lincolnshire (which is nearly 
aut generis) to Lancashire, containing also the 
South Yorkshire; (5) the Northern, contain- 
ing all the counties up to Northumberland 
and Berwick ; and (6) the Lowland, comprising the 
eouth and east of Scotland and the island groups 
of Orkney and Shetland. The characteristics of 
each division and each district are carefully but 
briefly given in abstract at the beginning of each ; 
and in some cases other examples of interest have 
been added, as Akerman’s “‘ Wiltshire Hornet and 
Beetle’’; Seward’s Dialogue for Burton in Lons- 
dale, Yorkshire, as read by Mr. Powley, the post- 
master, a compatriot of the author; a yarn from 
Warkworth, Northumberland, as resd by Mr. 
Ridley, a native; Burns’s ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter,’’ as 
given by many natives ; Mr. Innes’s spcech of the 
Cromar district of Aberdeenshire; and Mr. Denni- 
son’s admirable Orkney specimens from dictation. 
For Lincolnshire the author had the advantage of 
hearing Lord ‘Tennyson read his own ‘‘ Northern 
Farmer.” Ina final chapter ‘‘ a few results ’’ are 


given as a specimen of the philological conclusions 
which may be drawn from this investigation. The 
author expresses his obligations to Prince Louis- 
Lucien Bonaparte, who greatly assisted him 
throughout bis labours and put his extensive 
dialect library at his disposition; to Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, editor of the New Dictionary and author 
of The Dialects of the South of Scotland, whom he 
has followed in the mainland Lowland Scotch 
classification; to the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 
principal, and the teachers and students of White- 
lands Training College, Chelsea, who were able to 
Gictate most valuable information; to Mr. O. 
Clough Robinson, author of the Leeds and Mid- 
Yorkshire Glossaries, for important assistance in 
North-east and South Yorkshire; to Mr. J. G 
Goochild for wonderfully accurate work in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Craven, York- 
shire; and erpecially to Mr. Thomas Hallam, 
of Manchester, for his thorough work in the 


Midland countics and the parts adjacent, 
comprising accurate and careful information 
from 490 places, mostly visited on pur- 


pose in a series of journeys during the last 
twenty years; with 700 others whose names are 
given in the preliminary matter. Altogether, the 
author hopes that he has accumulated a body of 
facts relating to the pronunciation of language 
over a large area, reduced to a uniform scientific 
notation, avd carefully examined for trustworthi- 
ness of source, which cannot fail to be of service 
to the student «f language. And the fact that 
these differences of speech are being rapidly 
obliterated by the joint action of railways and 
school boards renders their preservation all the 
more important. If the author’s health and 
strength allow, there will be a brief Part Vi., con- 
taining a summary of the whole work, remarks on 
the observations of other scholars, and an index of 
the matters not included in the present partial 
indexes. The present work will be ready for 
delivery to the Philological, Early English Text, 
and Chaucer Societies during the summer. A 
special abridgment, under the title of ‘' English 
Dialects—their Sounds and Homes,’ with shorter 
illustrations in Glossic, has been prepared by the 
author for the English Dialect Society, and will be 
ready next year. 


owe 


FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I 


It would be a difficult task to state what are 
the most distinctive characteristics of the great 
picture show this year. No special change or 
development is to be noted among the protag- 
onists of English art whom, on these occasions, 
the general public first seek out. Such striving 
after new ideals as is to be observed is very 
naturally to be found among the works of the 
younger generation. The tendency to assimi- 
late—or to seek to assimilate—the modern 
innovations of French technique is to the full 
as apparent as ever; and, unfortunately, with 
the technique the foreign standpoint and the 
foreign mode of interpretation are too often 
adopted. As a rule the French artist of to-day 
—whatever may be his excesses or his short- 
comings where matters of taste or the choice 
of subject are involved—is thoroughly in earnest 
in facing either some tecbnical or some social 
problem ; or rather, in most cases, both in com~ 
bination. He does this in the fashion permitted 
by his training, his idiosyncracy, and his natural 
development. But if the English painter, in 
his latest phase is to put on French 
glasses, and to attempt the interpretation of 
English humanity and English nature, not only 
with the aid of French accomplishment, but 
from the Frcnch standpoint, art of serious aud 
enduring worth can hardly be the result. Is it 
not possible to emulate the pictorial thorough- 
ness, the technical energy and inventiveness, of 
our neighbours, without sacrificing national 
sincerity, and with it the genuine earnestness 








and the serene charm which have distinguished 
| English art in its nobler and more distinctive 





—== 
phases? That the renewal of a national art is 
possible under such conditions is being satis. 
factorily demonstrated by the new Scandinavian 
school, as well as by some among the increasing 
band of German impressionists. In the former 
instance, a style built on all the most modern 
fashions in technique, but retaining a bracing 
freshness and purity of true northern flavour, is 
the result; while, in the latter, some painters, 
trained according to the French system, are 
successfully seeking to show that through its 
medium there may be expressed a measure of 
true Teutonic earnestness and quasi-mediaeval 
intensity. On the present cccasion it is pleasant 
to observe, as one of the main features of the 
show, the development in various quarters of an 
unusual freedom from the conventionality 
noticeable of recent yearsin the choice of land- 
scape subjects. This may, in a certain sense, 
serve to distinguish the exhibition of 1889 from 
some of its immediate forerunners. On the 
other hand, the bigh level of excellence shown 
lately in portraiture has this year hardly been 
reached, although, with the exception of Mr. 
Watts, most of our best portrait painters are 
sufficiently represented. 

It would serve no purpose to attempt a 
strict classification into the usually accepted 
divisions of the canvases contributed to 
Burlington House. Monumental and decora- 
tive art in the higher sense is almost, if not 
entirely, unrepresented; unless we are to 
accept as coming under this head the gigantic 
and over-ambitious productions contributed by 
Mr. Solomon J. Solomon and Mr. Arthur 
Hacker. Few things here rise, even in intention, 
higher than the category of classical genre. Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s ‘‘ Greck Girls playing at 
Ball”’ (300) shows, on a marble terrace, beyond 
which stretches the painter’s favourite back- 
ground of purple rock aud dark blue southern 
sea, two Greek maidens, clad inloose, wind-blown 
draperies, one of whom has just cast, while the 
other has not yet caught, the ball. As usual, 
there is here revealed an intense and sustained 
effort to realise the painter’s well-known ideal 
of feminine beauty ; the self-set task being in 
this work espccially to display grace of form and 
movement heightened by energetic action. The 
drawing of the faces is worthy of high admira- 
tion, the fore-shortening of that of the maiden 
seen to the left of the picture being especially 
remarkable. The beauty and vigour of life, 
the spontaneity of unpremeditated gesture are, 
however, not to be found in these painfully 
contorted figures—through whose seemingly 
agitated vesture blows yet no real wii1; who 
themselves give forth no real breath. The 
ideality of true Greek art was not of this type. 
It was more living than this too delicately fas- 
tidious mannerism, and was more truly evolved 
from a reality which it kept more closely and 
more reverently in view. Mr. Poynter this 
year emulates Mr. Alma Tadema’s industry and 
inventiveness in the working out of arcbaeo- 
logical detail in two comparatively small works, 
of which ‘A Corner in the Villa’? (291) is the 
more elaborate and the more successful. / 
the classical ameublement is wrought out with 
much skill, while the rather trivial and un- 
meaning figures are harmoniously drawn and 
grouped. The grace of their general arrange- 
ment would, however, be more apparent were 
the wealth of surrounding detail somewhat 
abated. Mr. Ernest Normand, with more skill 
and far more variety as a draughtsman than 
are possessed by Mr. E. Long, seems deter- 
mined to destroy that artist’s monopoly of the 
dramatic subjects of ancient Biblical history. 
He shows this year a new version of the ‘‘ Death 
of the First-born” (1210), composed with 4 
certain harmouious balance not too common in 
the English art of to-day, and fairly well 
drawn—with the exception of the singularly 
unfortunate hand and arm of a kneeling figure 
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in the foreground — yet, from a dramatic 

int of view, half-hearted and insufficient, 
seeing how tremendous is the import of the 
subject chosen. If such a scene is to be treated 
from the lower—that is to say, the modern 
French spectacular—point of view, it must be 
informed with the passion and energy which a 
Cormon, a Rochegrosse, or a Benjamin Con- 
stant would well know how to imparttoit. So 
far as thoroughness of draughtsmanship and 
skill in composition are concerned, few English 
painters are better equipped than Mr. Frank 
Dicksee. In his work we must, however, 
deplore the constant ingredient of a quasi- 
romantic, yet passionless, sentimentality, which 
deprives his productions of the convincing force 
which they should possess. One of the best of 
his recent performances is the “Passing of 
Arthur”’ (150)—a moonlight scene, treated some- 
what after the fashion of Poole, in which 
appears, borne in a stately barge on ruffled 
waters, the prostrate form of the stainless king, 
reverently tended by the three queens, the boat 
being rowed and steered by shadowy half- 
defined forms. The outlines of these are ren- 
dered with a rare, if slightly over-studied, 
grace, while the characteristic weakness of 
temperament of the artist appears, though less 
conspicuously than usual, in the central group. 
The suggestion of a moonlit humid atmosphere 
enveloping the scene is singularly well con- 
veyed; and the whole may rank as, with one 
exception, the most complete performance pre- 
sented this year by a member of the Academy. 
One of the most remarkable works here is cer- 
tainly Mr. John M. Swan’s ‘‘ The Prodigal 
Son” (136). It would hardly be too much to 
say that in a certain genuine, yet unobtrusive, 
imaginative quality, as in the expression of an 
unforced intensity of pathos, it stands well- 
nigh alone. The hapless prodigal is seen tend- 
ing his swine in the midst of a lonely, yet not 
wholly desolate, landscape, lighted by the pale 
uncertain rays of early dawn. He sits, his 
nearly nude form clothed only with skins, 
crouching in utter desolation, with head 
averted and three-parts hidden, among the 
wallowing beasts which lie around him on the 
stony ground sparsely covered with fresh 
herbage, relieved by a few brilliant poppies. 
In these, as in the uncertain yet beauti- 
ful light of daybreak may be symbolised 
the dawn of a hope which is to succeed this 
desolation. There is here no display of an 
obtrusively literary poetry of interpretation ; 
but what is rarer—a genuinely pathetic and 
unobtrusively natural rendering of a great 
and simple subject. It is open to much 
question whether, under the dim diffused 
light chosen by the painter, the central figure 
could receive the isolated illumination in 
which it here appears; yet it seems to us 
that, in a work not absolutely realistic, 
there is no need to insist on a close ad- 
herence to realistic truth in such matters. 
It is, perhaps, of more importance that the 
effort to detach and isolate the central figure 
by pictorial means—an effort, no doubt, 
indispensable to the due presentment of the 
artist’s conception—is somewhat too strongly 
felt, and a little detracts from the spontaneity 
of the whole. The picture is drawn and 
executed with delicate and reticent skill, 
and with a refinement of technique acquired 
evidently by training in a French school. 
Some further breadth and freedom of brush 
might be wished for; but this is a quality 
which, with further practice, will, seeing 
how sound has been Mr. Swan’s training, easily 
and naturally develop itself. Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s only contribution to the Burlington 
House galleries is ‘‘ At the Shrine of Venus” 
(313), a consummate performance of the usual 
unstimulating type, showing in the crowded 
background of the shrine female votaries 





worshipping, while in the foreground two 
young Roman women, with hair unbound, are 
loungivg, languidly engaged in the mysteries of 
the toilet. The novelty of this last of an 
innumerable series of genre studies of antiquity 
is the rendering of a large vase of deep blue 
glass with white cameo-like ornaments. The 
semi-transparency of this beautiful object—in 
design a clever combination of the Portland 
Vase with one of similar material in the 
Naples Museum—is most happily simulated. 
It may be objected that this vase is re- 
presented on a scale of magnitude for which 
there is absolutely no precedent; but to the 
painter, though he be ever so much the 
archaeologist, full license in such matters 
may well be accorded. It is impossible to 
praise either the execution or the title of Mr. 
Watts’s single work, designated ‘‘The Habit 
doesn’t make the Monk” (318), though this 
figure of a rainbow-winged Love emerging 
from a monkish hood has outlines of charming 
harmony. Apart from the hesitations of 
the execution—to which the great artist’s 
admirers are now pretty well inured—the 
conception is one which, halting as it does 
between the serious and the merely arch and 
trivial, is scarcely worthy of his powers; and, 
f — its real intention is not made thoroughly 
clear. 

Even those who, like ourselves, are not 
prepared to accept Mr. Orchardson’s ‘‘The 
Young Duke” (243) as by any means his 
magnum opus must derive great pleasure from 
the examination of a work so full of con- 
summate technical excellence. In a splendid 
tapestry-hung chamber, decorated in the 
pompously magnificent style which marks the 
end of the seventeenth century, at a board 
laden with wrought and burnished silver and 
with sumptuously decorated china—the latter 
somewhat too late in style for the period 
indicated —is seen a brilliantly arrayed 
company of gentlemen, brave in the flowing 
fair wigs which the canvases of Lely and 
Kneller, and the miniatures of Samuel Cooper, 
have made familiar. The moment chosen 
for representation is that at which the 
pleasureably-excited yet supercilious young 
nobleman, who is the hero of the occasion, 
receives seated the toast proposed with 
acclamation and given by the whole company 
standing, with glasses lifted high in the air. 
Considering the difficulties of the subject, the 
picture is composed with singular felicity, the 
oblique position given to the tables which 
occupy the centre of the canvas being a 
skilful device to avoid over-formality of 
arrangement. Nothing could well be happier, 
cr in appearance more uupremeditated, than 
the sinuous, yet rhythmical line which con- 
nects from left to right of the painting the 
series of standing figures seen in various 
phases of energetic action. The picture sug- 
gests to the full the clash of many voices and 
the rush of simultaneous gesture, and thus far 
fulfils its purpose. Further, it is doubtful 
whether any other English painter could rival 
the technical skill and brilliancy here shown in 
the representation of the furniture and tapestry, 
and of the gorgeous services of plate and porce- 
lain, with which the tables are adorned. The 
cardinal fault of the work—apart from a certain 
undue repetition of a haggard, aquiline type of 
face much affected by Mr. Orchardson—is the 
uupleasant hotness of colour brought about in 
the effort to obtain a general level tonality by 
the grouping and assimilation of masses, too 
nearly kindred, of red, brown, gold, buff, and 
grey tones. The more difficult problem of giving 
balance and harmony to frankly splendid and 
contrasting masses of colour is thus avoided; 
but the result yields a rusty reddish tone which 
not even the gleaming whites of the linen and 
silver or the peacock blues of the porcelain 





and certain garments can redeem. The canvas, 
too, is, for a mere piece of decorative genre, 
too vast. If the subject is meant to take higher 
rank than this, its leading motive is not made 
apparent with the dramatic power and subtlety 
which Mr. Orchardson has on many former 
occasions displayed. Apart from the happily- 
realised expression of the young duke— 
exultant, yet contemptuous and unconvinced— 
we imagine, rather than can be sure that we 
actually discover the eagerness of some 
friends, the sycophancy of others, and the con- 
cealed envy of disappointed relations. We 
have learnt to look to Mr. J. W. Waterhouse 
for work combining excellence of technical 
execution with much dramatic intention; and 
in his ‘“‘ Ophelia’? (222) he has not altogether 
disappointed us. It must be owned that it re- 
veals, as did his performance of last year, a too 
pronounced sympathy with the over-crude 
freshness of tint and the intentional angulari- 
ties of Bastien Lepage—peculiarities which from 
their genuineness added a certain zest to his 
sincere and pathetic art, but which cannot but 
constitute a danger to an imitator. Still, the 
conception of this distraught maiden, with 
ruddy hair unbound, lying prone on the flowery 
grass, in the foreground of a too uncom- 
promisingly green summer landscape, is one of 
the few genuinely dramatic things of the ex- 
hibition. The agony of the unavailing struggle 
to fix the wandering thoughts is given with real 
subtlety and convincing pathos ; and the work, 
though undoubtedly open to criticism, thus 
justifies its existence, as but few in the Academy 
can be said to do, CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF LYKIA. 
Oxford : May 1, 1889. 


I have received the following letter from M. 
Imbert, Receveur de 1l’Enaregistrement at 
Tence, which, I believe, will interest historians 
as well as students of the Lykian inscriptions : 


‘The history of Lykia would profit greatly by 
the solution of the chronology of the Xanthian 
tombs which form the glory of the British Museum. 
I think that these problems can ba solved by 
epigraphy. Among the texts on the Horse Tomb, 
or monument of the Lykian Payafa, there is one 
which gives us the name of a Persian satrap ; it is 
that reproduced in the 3rd plate of the 2nd volume 
of Savelsberg, Xanthos, No. 5c: 

‘+ *Rat[apjata: Khesadrapa: Paryza.’ 

“Tf we consider that » is frequently not 
expressed in writing before a dental, at all events in 
Persian, we shall fiad no difficulty in restoring the 
name as Ra(n)tapata, i.e, the "OpovroBdrns of 
Greek authors. This Persian satrap, according to 
Strabo, succeeded his father-in-law Pixddaros, 
dynast of Karia and Lykia. The tomb accordingly 
must have been constructed in n,c. 330 at the 
latest. 

‘*The eighth tomb of Xanthos, the remains of 
which are in London, by the side of the sarco- 
phagus just mentioned, belongs to a certain 
Merehi, an important personage at the court of 
Kherykhe. Here we read: Merehi: Kudalah 
Khantlah : tideimi ; that is to say. ‘ Merehi, the son 
of Kédalos Kondalos.” Now, Kondalos was the 
agent of Maucdlos, and is mentioned in the 
Oeconomics of Aristotle. On the other hand, a 
Merehi is referred to on the Obelisk of Xanthos, 
which belongs to an earlier date than Maurdlos ; 
he is the grandfather of our hero, and we are, 
therefore, able to draw up the following genea- 
logical tree: 


Merehi, the older (of the Obeliek) 
Kédalos, Kondalos 


| 
Merehi, the younger. 


“The latter was a contemporary of the 
Payafa of the fifth tomb.”’ 


A. H. SAYcE, 
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NEW ROMAN INSORIPTIONS. 
Lancing Oollege: April 27, 1839. 

Two very interesting discoveries have lately 
been made in France and Holland. 

1. At Saint Valery, near the mouth of the 
Somme, a pig of lead, weighing 165 pounds, and 
inscribed : 

NERONIS AVG BRITAN L, IL 


It is now in the museum of Saint-Germain, and 
has been published, first by M. J. Vaillant, 
and (more correctly) in M. Cagnat’s Année 
Epigraphique. The pig itself was found in 1883. 

2. In Friesland, au inscription Deae Hludanae 
conductores piscatus mancipe Q Valerio Secundo 
v. s l. m. A figure of the goddess seems 
previously to have stood above the lettering. 
The goddess’s name is not new, but the inscrip- 
tion is the first which has been found in 
Holland north of the Rhine. It belongs 
probably to the time between A.D. 70 and 120, 
and has been published by Prof. Zangemeister 
in the Correspondenzblatt der Westdeutschen 
Zeitschrift. 

F’, HAVERFIELD. 








DUCOIO OF SIENA. 
Athens: April 24, 1889, 

While I sympathise with Mr. Mercer in his 
annoyance in finding that some one had more 
influence than himself in his application to the 
authorities at Siena in reference to the Duccios, 
I should have supposed that his letter( ACADEMY, 
March 30) required no attention were it not 
that several correspondents have sent me the 
cutting, with an inquiry as to the statement I 
made and which Mr. Mercer thinks scarcely to 
need contradiction. More than that, it does 
not permit it. Those who know Mr. Murray’s 
position and influence, in Tuscany especially, 
will hardly stand aghast at knowing that he 
succeeded where Mr. Mercer failed. But the 
simple fact is that we owe to the initiative of 
the former the removal of the panel to the 
Opera; and, if I am not mistaken, it was the 
engraving by Mr. Cole of two of the subjects 
which was the immediate occasion of the appli- 
cation to have them put where they could be 
seen, As these engravings are done directly 
from the originals, and as Mr. Cole has the 
authority of the Ministry of Public Instruction 
to engrave any work which is under its juris- 
diction, the objections of the ecclesiastical 
functionaries were not likely to go very far. 
Other representations were not wanting in 
support of those of Mr. Murray ; but the fact is 
that his were the first and, probably, the most 
influential in persuading the authorities respon- 
sible that the removal was a step in the interests 
of art and in provoking the others. 

W. J. STILLMAN. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. W. E. Lockuarr has nearly finished his 
picture of the jubilee celebration in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, with portraits of nearly all the 
distinguished personages who were present on 
the occasion, which was commissioned by the 
Queen for the royal galleries at Windsor. A 
reproduction of the picture will be made by the 
photogravure process, of which Messrs. William 
Doig & Co. have secured the copyright. Per- 
mission has also been granted to the same firm 
to exhibit the picture for twelve months in the 
principal towns in the United Kingdom. 


THE most interesting exhibition to open next 
week is that of American decorative art and 
American etchings, at Messrs. Johnstone, Nor- 
man & Co,.’s galleries, in New Bond Street. 
The eighteenth exhibition of the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society, in Conduit Street, also 


opens next week; while Mr. Mendoza will have 
on view, in King Street, two new pictures by 
Mr. Heywood Hardy, entitled ‘‘ Love’s Barrier” 
and ‘‘Forgiven,” and Mr. McLean, in the 
Haymarket, a painting by Mr. R. Ponsonby 
Staples of ‘‘The Last Shot for the Queen’s 
Prize, Wimbledon, 1887.” 


Tue exhibition of the New English Art Club, 
in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, will be cpened 
free on the evenings of May 16 and May 23 to 
holders of tickets, which may be obtained from 
the acting secretary. 


DvuriInG next week, from Monday to Satur- 
day, Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling 
the very choice cabinet of English coins formed 
by Mr. G. W. Egmont Bieber, who has now 
determined to relinquish the pursuit of collect- 
ing, after having made expensive purchases at 
some of the most recent sales. Mr. Bieber’s 
interest appears not to have extended to the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods, but to have 
begun with the introduction of a gold coinage 
under Edward III. His collection includes a 
very complete series of patterns and proofs 
from Charles II. onwards, and some extremely 
rare pieces in the finest state of preservation. 
Perhaps the greatest rarities are one of three 
known half-crowus of Philip and Mary, and 
Simon’s “ petition ” crown of Charles II., with 
a pedigree from Lord Clarendon. 


A THIRD series of Mrs, Allingham’s water- 
colours is on view at the Fine Art Society. 
The drawings are not all actually finished, and 
finish is an essential element in Mrs. Alling- 
ham’s work. They will be finished, however 
(those few that are not so), before they go to 
the purchaser; and meantime it is perfectly 
safe to say of them that they are among the 
most delightful things yet given to us by this 
dainty and much appreciated artist. The 
scenes are mostly Surrey scenes: the cottage 
post-office, the village shop, the labourer’s 
garden, with its continual Surrey background 
of pine wood and hill. Some people would no 
doubt suggest that Mrs. Allingham has given 
us these things in abundance, and would wish 
to see her change her theme. But with an 
artist of individuality there can hardly be 
change of theme without entire change of treat- 
ment, and change of treatment means almost 
(or may mean in many cases) transformation of 
talent. Mrs. Allingham is probably very 
wisely advised in continuing to pour forth only 
aed — work by which her name was estab- 

shed. 


A MARVELLOUS series of drawings by Jules 
Jacquemart—one of the ‘‘ Four Masters of 
Etching” of our time—has recently been, one 
may almost say, ‘‘ discovered.” For probably 
not half-a-dozen psople in France or England 
were aware that the daintily-wrought coppers 
by which, in his father’s Histoire dela Porcelaine, 
the then young and unknown artist won his first 
triumphs as an etcher had been preceded by 
drawings, of the utmost elaboration, of the 
precious objects represented in that now his- 
toric book. The later watercolours of Jules 
Jacquemart—flowers or landscapes of the 
Riviera, done when his strength was attacked 
by mortal disease, and etching had to be 
abandoned—are known to many amateurs and 
to some of the more cultivated among practis- 
ing artists. But few would have imagined that 
before ever he achieved reputation as the very 
daintiest of etchers of porcelain, crystal, jade, 
| finely-wrought sword blades, Renaissance 





| mirrors, and precious objects of art, Jules 
| Jacquemart had achieved to perfection the art 
| of imitating these things in pure water-colour. 
| The etchings—and especially the later etchings 
| —are freer in interpretation; but, for delicate 
imitative quality, for the faculty of absolutely 





realising texture and hue of the precious things 
of Sevres, of Vincennes, of Nevers, of China, 
of Japan, it is not possible that anything can 
excel these six-and-twenty water-colours, upon 
vellum, which Mdme. Veuve Techener — 
shown us privately in England this week. 
Fineness of perception and manual dexterity 
have said in them their “‘ dernier mot.” 





THE STAGE. 


‘“SWEALTH’? AT THE HAYMARKET. 


“ Weatru,” with all its merits, was a risky 
piece to produce. Ou the first night it seemed 
to be a failure, and we are not quite sure 
whether patching and mending have suc- 
ceeded in making it a permanent success. 
We do not take any exception to it on the 
ground that it is a pathological study. 
“King Lear” is a pathological study; so, 
perhaps, is “‘Hamlet”; and so, to some 
extent, is Le Pére Goriot. Again, half the 
dramas of the present Alexandre Dumas are 
studies in pathology, made possible by ex- 
ceptional penetration, by sternly logical 
argument, and by singular brilliance of dia- 
logue. Mr. Jones’s play, though forcibly 
conceived and undoubtedly written with 
directness and freshness, is not however quite 
great enough as literature to stand upon its 
own merits. This he knows; this he even 
intended. It must have the actor’shelp. It 
is, in a certain sense, intentionally too simple 
to do without it. The question is, whether 
when it gets the actor’s help it is quite in- 
teresting enough to hold the public ear. 

As far as conduct of a play can make a 
play interesting, ‘‘ Wealth” is interesting 
undoubtedly. Mr. Jones is too experienced 
and too dexterous to be habitually dull, but 
in asking us to care vitally for the fortunes 
of Mathew Ruddock, he gives himself cer- 
tainly a difficult task. Mathew Ruddock, as 
Mr. Jones has drawn him, and even as Mr. 
Reerbohm Tree has represented him, may be 
perfectly true to a type of hard-headed suc- 
cessful North-country man of business. But 
he is absolutely unlovely and unlovable. His 
merits are those which upon the stage are 
among the least telling and the least attract- 
ive—mere push, mere pertinacity—an ego- 
tistical, grinding, business capacity. The 
man having made his gigantic fortune has 
done, it seems, nothing for the public; and 
his generosity to his troops of tiresome cousins 
has been, at all events, without graciousness. 
What are his relations to his daughter, the 
only person now left to him in his old age on 
whom his heart may be supposed to be set? 
His relations with his daughter are such as 
permit him to think first, when it is a 
question of marriage, of how the business 
shall be best promoted and the over-swollen 
fortune best kept together. He loves her, no 
doubt, but in a dull, thick, stupid, inevitable 
way. The idea of sacrifice has never once 
occurred to him in connexion with his love; 
and yet no substantial sacrifice, nothing that 
a sensible person would feel to be a sacrifice, 
was ever demanded of him. He might per- 
fectly well have allowed the young woman to 
marry Paul Davoren from the beginning ; 
and if he had been anything of a judge of 
character, as he was a judge of stocks and 
shares, he would have seen that, in the matter 
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of a son-in-law, Paul Davoren was son 
affaire. 

We have declaimed, at some length, against 
this worthy North-countryman, because it is 
necessary to see that Mr. Jones has given both 
to himself and to the chief actor some stiff 
uphill work. The gradual growth of madness 
in such a character is, of course, less interest- 
ing to watch—less painfully interesting, if you 
like—than its gradual ‘growth in a person 
whom you may care about. Yet the exposi- 
tion of Mathew Ruddock’s character and the 
development of his disease are the main theme 
of the piece. To present that theme quite 
triumphantly on the stage demands an actor 
either of unmistakeable genius, or with a com- 
plete and accustomed command of all the 
resources of his art. Now, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree has several times, by his previous per- 
formances, raised the question in people’s 
minds whether he really is not an actor of 
genius. Perhaps he is; but we are not quite 
sure of it. And, on the other hand, it is 
certain that—ingenious and painstaking, in- 
ventive even, as he often shows himself—he 
is not, at the present moment, an artist with 
anything approaching to full command of the 
resources of his art. In a certain sense, it 
may be said of a part so sombre, and so over- 
whelmingly important, as that of Mathew 
Ruddock that not to triumph in it is to fail. 
I cannot honestly say that Mr. Tree triumphs, 
but I can honestly say that most actors on the 
stage would have failed much more obviously. 
Mr. Tree’s make-up is perfect. His accent, 
is often exactly right and, on the whole, well 
maintained. But in what is meant to be his 
most impressive scene—that in which he tears 
down the curtains and scatters the gold and 
bonds upon the floor—he is not, perhaps, very 
markedly finer than was Mr. Shiel Barry in 
the miser scene of the ‘“Cloches d’Corne- 
ville.” But, if Mr. Tree wants variety of 
passion and fire, he does not want pathos. In 
pathos, his voice is mellow and impressive, 
and his reticence of manner of good service 
to him. 

The support given to Mr. Tree by his 
brother actors is of somewhat various quality, 
and the part which, next to Mr. Tree’s own, 
most requires to be played with fulness of 
sympathy, and likewise with a measure of 
abandonment, is interpreted by Mrs. Tree with 
the utmost intelligence and smoothness, with 
faultless elocution and with elegance, but with 
hardly a single accent that comes from the 
heart. Miss Norreys, on the other hand, 
brings not only intelligence, but the re- 
quired temperament and a most refined 
artistry, to the performance of Madge 
Davoren—naive, gay, and sincere. Miss 
Rose Leclerq, generally cast with great suc- 
cess for sympathetic parts, shows her range in 
this case by acting a poor relation, and making 
her entirely selfish, entirely well bred, and 
pleasant to be with. Many compliments 
have been showered on Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith, for whom Mr. Jones has written some 
of his best things. Why has Mr. Kemble, 
who plays the difficult part of the doctor 
excellently, been rather left out in the cold 
as far as criticism is concerned? And if Mr. 
Macklin is sympathetic and manly as Paul 
Davoren, it must be said, too, that Mr. 
Brookfield, a clever man, occasionally given 
to exaggerate a character-part, indicates very 





skilfully the absolute untrustworthiness of 
the nephew whom Mathew Ruddock would 
have had his daughter wed. 

On the author’s account and on the princi- 
pal actor’s many people will go to see 
“Wealth”; and ‘‘ Wealth” has what is 
rather rare now-a-days, a moral that is 
thoroughly sound, even if it is a little too 
obvious. The play has many well-constructed 
scenes, several comic people, to whom Mr. 
Jones has managed to give freshness, and, as 
been clearly shown already, opportunities for 
the display of passion and of pathos. Balan- 
cing its merits with its demerits, it will be 
for the public rather than for criticism to 
decide upon the extent of its good fortunes. 

FreDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


THE little first piece at the Opera Comique, 
called ‘‘Her Own Rival,’ is a favourable 
example of the lever de rideau, neither pre- 
tentious nor of merely farcial comedy. The 
story is briefly that of an artist who, having 
been once violently in love with a country 
girl, manages to forget her, and after a lapse of 
years is quickly fascinated by one who is 
seemingly 2 young woman of society. Thetwo 
women are one and the same person. The 
lapse of years, various experiences, and excel- 
lent ability having sufficed to turn the rusticity 
and immaturity of the one into the accomplish- 
ments of the other. But the young woman of 
society, whose experiences have not spoilt her, 
will not accept the artist until she has made 
him take a decided step. The suddenness with 
which he takes it is the weak point of the 
story ; but, on the stage, action has often to be 
somewhat sudden and hurried, The step is no 
other than that of promising that he will return 
to the country girl, and follow in this way what 
is pointed out to him as the path of duty. The 
path of duty in this case has its reward, and the 
artist marries with a very clear conscience the 
young woman of society who had urged him to 
make restitution to her earlier self. The little 
piece is well played. Miss Cissy Grahame, as 
the heroine, acts with a certain amount of 
elegan¢ ) and expression. It is not required of 
her tha; she shall show much feeling. Mr. 
Grahame is manly and competent as the lover ; 
and quite a small part is played with truth of 
effect by Mr. Nutcombe Gould, who is worthy 
of being given something better to do. 


MUSIC, 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


WE have been unable hitherto to notice the 
concerts of the Wind Instrument Chamber 
Music Society. The third, and last, was given 
at Tenterden Street, on Friday evening, May 3, 
and proved successful. The programme in- 
cluded a clever and effective Concertstiick for 
piano and wind, by J. Rietz, Rubinstein’s 
piano Quintet (Op. 55), Weber’s excellent Duo 
Concertante for piano and clarinet, and the 
Brahms Trios for female voices, accompanied by 
horns and harps. The society deserve every 
encouragement. There are many fine works 
for wind instruments practically unknown. For 
instance, Mozart’s Serenade for thirteen wind 
instruments, which it is proposed to give at 
this society’s next series, has never Leen per- 
formed at the Popular Concerts. 

Dr. Parry’s ‘“‘Judith” attracted a large 
audience at *+3 Bach Choir last Saturday after- 
noon. The impressive choruses of the first act 
were sung with great spirit. The soloists were 











Miss A. Williams, Miss Lena Little, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills, who all san 
with dramatic effect. The choir was in goo 
form. Dr. Stanford, who conducted, evidently 
tried to do full justice to his friend’s work ; but 
he was at times somewhat too energetic. Dr. 
Parry was called to the platform at the close 
of each act and vigorously applauded. 

Mame. Frickenhaus gave a Pianoforte Recital 
the same afternoon at the Prince’s Hall with 
an admirably selected programme. This lady 
knows well how to choose pieces which suit her. 
We can only speak of her rendering of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E (Op. 109). Her play- 
ing was clear, and her reading sound, though 
at times rather cold. There was a good 
attendance. 

The Richter Concerts commenced at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday evening. The pro- 
gramme contained no novelty, so the notice of 
it need only be a brief one. So long as Herr 
Richter finds that Beetboven Symphonies, and 
oft-repeated Wagner selections, continue to 
draw tbe public, we suppose he does right to 
stick to them. The programme further in- 
cluded Brahws’s delightful variations on a 
theme by Haydn, in which the simple subject- 
matter of the old, and the skilful and elaborate 
treatment of the modern, master, contrast so 
well. We wish Herr Richter would put his 
Liszt Rhapsody at the beginning, or, still better, 
at the end, of the programme. ‘his clever, but 
extremely light, style of music sounds posi- 
tively vulgar coming between Wagner's Vor- 
spiel to ‘‘ Parsifal’’ and Beethoven's “‘ Eroica.” 
The conductor was received in a most cordial 
manner, 

Miss Fanny Davies gave a concert at Prince’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, and Brahms’s new 
Sonata, No. 3 in D minor (Op. 108), for violin 
and pianoforte, was performed for the first time 
in London. The work, though containing four 
movements, only lasted twenty-one minutes. 
The opening Allegro is easy to follow: a 
certain sombreness pervades it, but it is 
attractive. The whole of the middle section is 
curiously built upon a dominant pedal, and in 
the Coda a short tonic pedal seems to call it 
back to the memory. The Adagio in D major 
is an exquisitely simple and chaste movement. 
It is short, and there is no change of key. The 
interesting harmonies, however, prevent any 
monotony. Then comes a delicate and fanciful 
movement, a Presto in F sharp minor, with a 
middle section in F. TheFinale, at first hearing, 
appears less inspired. Some of the passages, 
however, display great energy. The Sonata 
was played with much feeling by Miss Davies 
and Herr Straus. Miss Davies afterwards 
gave Schumann’s Sonata in F sharp minor (Op. 
11). Her intentions were good, but she was not 
in her best form. Traulein Fillunger sang 
songs by Schubert and Clara Schumann, and 
took part in Schumazm’s Liederspiel. The other 
vocalists were Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. 
Shakespeare and F. Davies. 

Madlles, Marianne and Clara Eissler gave 4 
Violin and Harp Recital at Princes’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening. <A special feature of the 
programme was an unpublished Sonata for 
violin and piano by Spohr. The MS. was 
given to these ladies by the niece of the com- 
poser, They have played the work in Germany, 
but it is new to London. The Sonata consists 
of two movements, an Allegro Vivace and a 
Rondo—the first in CO minor, the second in C; 
and of these the second is the more taking. The 
whole work is not one of very deep import. 
The rest of the programme consisted of solos 
for the two instruments, and one other duet, 
Schumann’s “‘ Fantaisie” scarcely suited Mdlle. 
F. Eissler. We have already spoken, on a 
former occasion, of the clever and graceful 
performances of the other two sisters. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK, 








